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The Preparatory Conference 
on the Forty-Hour Week 


by 


Fernand MAURETTE 


Chief of the Research Division, International Labour Office 


HE title of this article calls for an explanation. It was not 

the question of the “40-hour week”, but that of “ the 
reduction of hours of work”, which was placed on the agenda 
of the next Session of the International Labour Conference (to 
open on 8 June), and which the Tripartite Preparatory Confer- 


ence, the subject of this article, was convened to discuss in 
January last. It is clear that the International Labour Confer- 
ence cannot consider any reduction other than one fixing hours 
below the maxima established by the Conventions it has already 
adopted for industrial workers and salaried employees (8 per day 
and 48 per week) and for underground workers in coal mines 
(7% per day). Formally speaking, the Preparatory Conference 
was called on to discuss a reduction of hours, of whatever nature 
this might turn out to be. In actual fact, however, it spoke only 
of the 40-hour week. 

It is the 40-hour week for which workers’ organisations 
throughout the world have been carrying on a campaign for 
many months. It was under the heading “the 40-hour week ” 
that every newspaper, even those most hostile to the idea, 
gave their daily reports of the Conference, thus more or less 
involuntarily advertising the reform. During the discussion, 
when supporters and opponents sought, each in their own 
direction, to adduce figures illustrating its beneficent or injurious 
effects, all of them based their calculations on a reduction of 
the working week by one-sixth. In fact, the term “ 40-hours ” 
has now much the same kind of currency as was given to 
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“8 hours ” at the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth centuries. It is perhaps, as some maintain, a case of 
the force of ideas. At all events, the formula is a striking one. 
How far these formulas, adopted by public opinion, may 
ultimately help to shape it, is a question which sociologists will 
long continue to discuss. But it cannot be denied that when 
such a formula comes into being and spreads in this way in 
current speech, it means that the underlying problem is exercis- 
ing public opinion, and sometimes, as past experience has shown, 
that it is ripe for solution. 


I, 


The problem jis already two years old. A clear and full 
account of its origin is given in the documentary report, known 
as the “ White Report”, which the International Labour Office 
submitted to the Preparatory Conference under the title Hours 
of Work and Unemployment.’ It is necessary to summarise that 
account here, as otherwise the analysis of the discussion at the 
Conference itself may prove obscure in places. 

As early as January 1931, at a meeting of the Unemployment 
Committee of the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, held to consider the most suitable means of alleviating, 
if not abolishing, the unemployment that was already being 
severely felt throughout the world, the workers on the Committee 
maintained that these means should include “a reasonable 
shortening of the working day or week, taking into account the 
increase in Output obtained by improved methods of production”. 
This method was regarded by the employers as useless and even 
dangerous, and agreement could not be reached. The Committee 
confined itself to inviting the Director of the International 
Labour Office to continue the investigations in order to lead at 
a later date to a narrowing of the gap between the two points 
of view, which at the time appeared irreconcilable. 

No time was lost by the late Director, Albert Thomas. A few 
months later, at the Fifteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference, his report to the Conference, in which 
unemployment figured as the central subject, suggested that the 
Governments should make a fresh endeavour to secure general 





1 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Hours of Work and Unemployment. Report 
to the Preparatory Conference. January 1933. Geneva, 1933. 198 pp. 
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ratification of the Washington Convention, to reduce the over- 
time allowed by the Convention to a minimum, and to aim at 
once at the reduction of the working day to less than 8 hours, 
at least in certain industries. On the proposal of the Japanese 
Government delegate, the Conference accordingly requested the 
Governing Body “to consider the effect which might be given 
to the proposals which had been made for the continuance and 
development of the action of the International Labour Organ- 
isation to remedy unemployment and its consequences”. The 
discussion, like the report it turned on, showed that the 
contemplated action would include a reduction of hours. 

. When the resolution was discussed by the Governing Body 
in October 1931, the Workers’ Group requested the Governing 
Body to convene a special Conference at which the Governments 
should conclude an agreement to reduce hours with a view to 
providing work for the largest possible number of unemployed. 
The Governing Body rejected this proposal, and instead authorised 
the Director of the Office to call a meeting of the Unemployment 
Committee “in order to inform it of the progress made in the 
work already undertaken and to allow it to discuss the possibility 
of arriving at a more satisfactory arrangement of hours of work 
by means of international agreement, whether general or by 
industry”. The Committee met on 7 and 8 December. The 
resolution it drafted, which was adopted by the Governing Body 
in January 1932, declared that, in addition to other possible 
remedies for unemployment that may result from an arrange- 
ment of hours of work (ratification and application of the 
Washington Convention, abolition of overtime, etc.), “with a 
view to redistributing employment among as large a number of 
workers as possible, while at the same time preserving the 
satisfactory working of the establishment and maintaining the 
individual earnings of the workers at an adequate level, it 
appears that under the conditions of the present crisis the best 
results have been obtained by reducing the weekly working 
period to a figure approximating to 40 hours, distributed over 
the week by different methods, but preferably distributed equally 
over five days where the technical conditions allow.” The 
question is here formulated in precise terms, and the solution is 
at least contemplated, if not expressly recommended. It matters 
little that the resolution concerning salaried employees adopted 
at another meeting of the Committee, in April 1931, was not so 
clearly formulated. The fact remains that for workers in 
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industry all the factors of the problem were set forth in the 
resolution of December 1931: possibility of redistributing 
employment among a larger number of workers with a view to 
providing work for the unemployed ; possibility of achieving 
this end by reducing individual hours of work to a figure 
“ approximating ” to 40 hours per week. 

In April 1932 the Sixteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference, the last in which Albert Thomas was to 
participate, was held. His report again centred on unemploy- 
ment and the economic depression, of which unemployment is 
at once an effect by reason of its origin and a partial cause by 
reason of its growth. At the end of the discussion on the report 
the Workers’ Group submitted two resolutions, which were 
adopted by the Conference. The first called for the holding of 
a World Economic and Monetary Conference to try to remedy 
the crisis ; this will be convened before the end of 1933. The 
second urged that an attempt should be made to reduce “ the 
disequilibrium between disproportionately increased production 
and a capacity for consumption [among the workers] which was 
insufficient even at the beginning of the depression ”, and that 
all should again be given the means of earning a livelihood, 
that is to say, of consuming ; it therefore invited the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office “to investigate the 
question of the legal institution of the 40-hour week in all 
industrial countries, with a view to the early adoption of inter- 
national regulations on the subject. ” 

According to its Standing Orders the Governing Body ought 
to have considered the effect to be given to this resolution at 
its first ordinary Session after the Conference, which would 
have been in October. But on 25 July the representative of the 
Italian Government on the Governing Body wrote to the 
Chairman asking him to convene by way of exception and 
without delay a special Session “ to consider the adoption of an 
emergency procedure with a view to exploring the possibility of 
framing proposals capable of immediate application, on the 
question of the reduction of hours of work internationally as 
a means of combating unemployment. ” * 

In response to this request the Chairman of the Governing 
Body convened a special Session at Geneva in September. It was 





1 Cf. Hours of Work and Unemployment. Report of the Preparatory Conference 
(10-25 January 1933), p. 3. Geneva, 1933. 
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decided that the technical problems of the reduction of hours 
should be studied by a Tripartite Preparatory Conference to be 
held in January 1933. The discussions of the Conference would 
cover the reduction of hours in industry as a whole, including 
mines, and also the hours of work of salaried employees ; only 
maritime work and agriculture would be excluded. Finally, at 
its ordinary Session in October, at Madrid, the Governing Body 
decided as a matter of urgency to place on the agenda of the 
next Session of the International Labour Conference (it will be 
remembered that as a rule the agenda is fixed more than a year 
before the Session opens) the following question: “The reduction 
of hours of work. Report of the Tripartite Preparatory Con- 
ference. ” 

It was under these conditions that the Preparatory Conference 
met on 10 January last. The discussions continued until 
25 January. 

Thirty-five delegations of States Members of the Organisation 
took part in the Conference.* Nineteen of these delegations 
were “ complete ”, consisting of a Government representative, an 
employers’ representative, and a workers’ representative. Sixteen 
were “incomplete”, consisting of only a Government repres- 
entative, except one, which also had an employers’, but no 
workers’, representative. 

It has been argued from the fact that the composition of the 
Conference thus fell short of universality that it did not inspire 
sufficient interest in several Governments for them to make the 
financial sacrifices involved in sending a complete delegation, 
or even a delegation reduced to a Government representative. 
No doubt it would have been better if the Conference had been 
attended by a full complement of 58 complete delegations, 
without a single defection. But this has never yet happened for 
any Session of the International Labour Conference, however 





1 Of the 58 States Members of the International Labour Organisation, 35 were 
represented at the Conference. Of these, the following 19 were represented by 
complete tripartite delegations : Austria, Belgium, the British Empire, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia. 
Norway was represented by one Government delegate and one employers’ delegate, 
and the following 15 States were represented by Government delegates only : 
Albania, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, China, Cuba, Finland, Hungary, India, the Irish 
Free State, Latvia, Mexico, Persia, Turkey, and the Union of South Africa. The 
Dominican Republic was represented by an observer ; so also were the Governments 
of Egypt and the United States, which are not Members of the Organisation. 
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important and varied its agenda. It is therefore hardly surpris- 
ing that it should not have happened for this Preparatory 
Conference, which, incidentally, was not called on to take a 
decision but merely to discuss technical problems in order to 
furnish guidance for the deliberations and decisions of next June. 
In addition, there was only one question on the agenda, limited 
in such a way as to be of little or only indirect interest to purely 
agricultural States. 

A consideration of the list of delegations to the Conference 
will show at least that not one of the principal industrial States 
Members of the Organisation was unrepresented: Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, the British Empire, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
I'rance, Germany, India, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Poland, 
Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland—all of these, except Brazil and 
India (two oversea countries), were represented by a complete 
delegation. In fact, from this point of view there is no justifica- 
tion for calling the Conference a failure. 

A failure it has been called ; but surely this is a rather hasty 
judgment of a meeting whose programme was to prepare the 
work of the June Session of the Internationa] Labour Conference, 
with which the decisions will lie. Only the June Conference can 
show whether that programme was carried out successfully. 
It is permissible to say, however, that in the eyes of many there 
are few international conferences, among those held at Geneva 
on various subjects during the last twelve years, which have 
appeared to treat the problem referred to them with so much 
seriousness and desire to find and demonstrate the truth. The 
problem was indeed worthy of the intentness displayed, for there 
can be no doubt that it is one of the most serious that the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation has had to solve since it was first 


set up. * 





1 The Conference appointed as its President, Mr. Mahaim, Belgian Government 
delegate, Member of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. It 
also nominated Sir Atul Chatterjee (India) as Government Vice-President, Mr. 
Oersted (Denmark) as employers’ Vice-President, and Mr. Hayday (British Empire) 
as workers’ Vice-President. ‘The Conference decided that in addition to its President 
and three Vice-Presidents, its officers should consist of the three Members of the 
Governing Body nominated by the latter to represent it at the Preparatory Confer- 
ence, together with their substitutes, Of these three members, Mr. Mahaim and Mr. 
Oersted, who had already been appointed by the Conference, had as their substitutes 
Mr. Yoshisaka (Japan) and Mr. Forbes Watson (British Empire) ; the substitute 
for Mr. Jouhaux (France) was Mr. Schiirch (Switzerland). 
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II. 


The Conference decided at the outset to base its deliberations 
on the report submitted to it by the International Labour Office, 
and in particular on the series of questions drawn up by the 
Office in the conclusion of the report. * 





1 It may be useful to reproduce in full the text of these questions (Hours of 
Work and Unemployment, pp. 119-120). 


I. — Is a Solution of the Problem Desirable and Possible ? 


Does it appear from this report and from the discussions which are to take place 
at the Conference on the basis of the report that a concerted reduction of hours 
of work is desirable and possible, i.e. : 


(a) Do the results obtained in cases where a reduction of hours of work has 
been objectively applied go to show that unemployment could be substan- 
tially decreased by this means ? 

(b) Could a concerted reduction of hours of work diminish unemployment 
to some extent, either immediately or when an economic revival, even 
on a partial scale, takes places ? 

(c) Should such a concerted reduction be permanent or temporary ? 


Il. — What Should Be the Main Lines of International Regulation ? 


1. Should a Convention be aimed at which would be as rigid as the Washington 
Convention on hours of work in industrial understakings and the Geneva Convention 
on hours of work in commerce and offices ? Could a scheme of regulation of this 
type be easily, rapidly and effectively applied in the present circumstances ? 


2. Should a more elastic Convention be aimed at ? 


If so, should the Convention be confined to laying down the principle of a general 
maximum, i.e. an average forty-hour week, leaving it open to those concerned to 
choose one or more of the following methods for giving effect to such average : 

(a) increasing the number of shifts for work which necessarily has to be carried 

on continuously ; 

(b adequately arranging shifts for other work carried on by multiple shifts; 

(c) reducing weekly hours of work or organising a rotation system for work 

carried on in a single shift ; 

(ad) taking into account working time represented by annual paid holidays as a 

factor in the reduction of hours of work laid down by the Convention ; 

(e) regulating hours of work by collective agreements, these agreements to 

conform with the provisions of the Convention and to be communicated 
to the International Labour Office by the Governments concerned ? 


8. Should the Draft Convention apply not only to industrial undertakings but 
also to commerce and offices as covered by the Conventions referred to under II, 1? 
Should small undertakings or establishments in which the reduction of hours of 
work might meet with special difficulties be included or excluded ? 


4. Possibility of considering one or more Conventions of a different type 
from those referred to above. 


5. Ifa Convention could not be obtained, could a Recommendation be consid- 
ered which would advocate the best methods of reducing hours of work ? 


6. In any case, in whatever form the scheme of regulation adopted for reducing 
hours of work might be embodied, should a Recommendation concerning the 
standard of living of the workers and wages be considered ? 


7. In view of the spread of technological unemployment, on which there is a 
lack of definite information, should some provision be considered for ensuring regular 
transmission to the International Labour Office by Governments of information 
on this subject, drawn up as far as possible on a uniform plan ? 
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The first group of questions related to the possibility and 
desirability of finding a solution to the problem laid before the 
Conference, namely, whether a concerted reduction of hours of 
work could diminish unemployment to some extent, either 
immediately or when an economic revival takes place. The case 
for the reform was excellently put by an employers’ delegate, 
who himself held other views: “If you effect a general and 
compulsory limitation of individual working hours to 40 per 
week, you will reduce the number of unemployed, you will give 
them work and the possibility of earning a livelihood, you will 
increase their purchasing power and thus help to abolish the 
disequilibrium between production and consumption which is at 
the root of the depression.” And a Government delegate said : 
“When food is scarce, we ration it ; on the same principle, why 
not ration employment in periods of depression ? ” 

On this first and fundamental problem a detailed general 
discussion took place. There were 54 speakers, not including 
those who intervened later in order to submit, support, or oppose 
the resolutions with which the discussion closed. From _ the 
outset it was clear that this primary question in fact comprised 
several, which may be summarised as follows : 


(1) Is a reduction of hours of work capable of decreasing 
unemployment: on the one hand, of reducing at once the 
unemployment due to the depression; and on the other, of 
reducing “technological” unemployment (i.e. unemployment 
due to mechanisation, which increases individual output so that 
less labour is needed to produce the same quantity of goods) 
when the economic revival to be expected some day takes place ? 

(2) Is such a reduction necessarily contingent upon inter- 
national agreement being reached ? 

(3) Are there any special conditions which must be con- 
sidered as indispensable to ensure that this reduction of hours 
of work would be effective as a remedy for unemployment, and 
in particular is it necessary, in order to achieve the end desired, 
that the standard of earnings, or in other words, the workers’ 
standard of living, should be maintained, and secured for those 
who are found employment as well as those already at work ? 


It was soon clear that on certain points all were agreed. 
The first of these was the fact that it is not merely a matter of 
securing for the unemployed a bare subsistence, such as can be 
afforded by a system of unemployment benefits, which, however 
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inadequate to provide the unemployed and their families with 
life on a normal, and not a diminished, scale, represent for most 
States a heavy burden that may prove intolerable ; it was agreed 
that all workers are entitled to a full life, and this they can 
obtain only by their labour. Nor did anyone seem to contest 
this other fact that, besides the unemployed workers, there are 
to-day in the world several million young persons between 15 
and 18 years of age who have not yet had an opportunity of 
working, who have therefore no claim to insurance benefit and 
can count only on a reduced scale of relief, and who are exposed 
to all the perils of demoralisation, the immediate and remoter 
consequences of which may prove highly dangerous. But 
unanimity vanished as soon as the substance of the problem was 
attacked, namely, whether a reduction of hours is a means likely 
to counteract this grave social danger. 

Those who answered “yes” to this question were all the 
workers and some Government representatives; those who 
answered “no” were all the employers, except apparently one, 
and some Government representatives. Most of the Government 
representatives, however, requested the right to reply for the 
time being “ perhaps ”, though some of them subsequently signed 
the draft resolution adopted at the end of the discussion, which 
will be considered later. What they meant was that it was 
permissible not to have decided views on the question at the 
opening of the discussion ; that the arguments put forward von 
either side during the Conference might tend to stabilise opinions 
which might have been uncertain at the beginning ; and that it 
was worth while to study the problem thoroughly in order to 
give the International Labour Conference, with which the 
decision would lie, material for forming a judgment, and possibly 
advice as to its direction. 

The discussions thus took place in an atmosphere of clear- 
cut ideas and eager debate. An attempt will be made here to 
summarise the essential points. 

Against the thesis amply expounded by the Workers’ Group 
at the outset, the Employers’ Group advanced objections which 
may be classed under three heads. First, the material collected 
did not appear to them sufficient for a final discussion of the 
problem, besides which the material they themselves had 
produced showed that the problem called in any case for a 
negative reply ; secondly, the proposed reform involved serious, 
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not to say insuperable, practical and technical difficulties ; 
finally and most important, the economic difficulties met with 
in carrying it into effect would prove impossible to overcome. 


In its report the International Labour Office had given 
figures relating to certain problems involved in a reduction of 
hours of work to which members of the Governing Body had 
drawn its attention; these figures dealt in particular with 
changes in output per worker and in production, and wages as an 
element in the cost of production. Their incompleteness may be 
sufficiently explained and excused by the briefness of the interval 
between the Session of the Governing Body when the report was 
asked for (September) and the date when it was distributed 
(December). It must also be admitted that they were to some 
extent open to question, since in fact they were questioned, and 
by both sides of the Conference. Advocates and opponents of 
the reform produced yet other figures on the same subjects, all 
of which were interesting and offered food for thought, having 
been established apparently on the best scientific methods, and, 
of course, with entire good faith. None will be cited here. 
In the first place, because in no case were they scientifically 
examined, scrutinised, and criticised during the Conference, nor 
could they have been; secondly, because they were often 
contradictory, and even when they were not, the two parties 
sometimes used them, both with apparent justice, to draw 
opposite conclusions. 

Anyone who has ever considered certain economic problems 
can understand why this was so. In economic problems, as a 
representative of the employers’ group remarked incidentally 
and with some shrewdness, any argument can be given an 
appearance of reason. And, it may be added, “ with the best 
faith in the world’, as was certainly in the mind of the speaker. 
In economic and social questions there is often an accumulation 
of heterogeneous and confused material, because it is very 
difficult to isolate the phenomenon being studied, as_ the 
physicist or chemist can easily do. In the review The /Jron Age, 
Mr. van Deventer, criticising an article on “ Technocracy” 
published in The New Outlook in November last, accuses the 
authors of having produced out of the blue the results of 
calculations more complicated than Einstein’s theories. The 
criticism is one to which those on either side who produced 
results of this kind at the Preparatory Conference laid themselves 
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open. Their efforts are no doubt worthy of the greatest admira- 
tion and sympathy, and it is to be hoped that in the near future 
the International Labour Office will be able to take an active 
part in them. But it is to be feared that these statistics will 
never yield a reply to the question raised, whether an absolute 
affirmative or an absolute negative ; and in fact, as was pointed 
out, some of the necessary figures, if they exist at all, have not 
yet been collected and would take a long time to collect. To this 
point the Director of the Office made the shrewd reply that 
“nobody tried to slacken the fight against disease and against 
death because they did not get sufficient statistics ”. 

In the absence of complete scientific equipment, the remedy 
for a social disease such as unemployment may be sought by 
recourse to empiricism and common sense, which the delegates 
to the Conference did not fail to provide. 


Considered from the practical point of view, the technical 
objections adduced against the proposed reform may be summed 
up as follows: the reform would be nearly or altogether inef- 
fective ; it would be very difficult to carry out ; it could not be 
considered as a remedy for “technological” unemployment, 


which, far from being capable of exact measurement, is not even 
known for certain to exist. Let us consider these points in turn. 

“A nearly ineffective reform.” The Office report, arguing 
from experience already gained and the views expressed in 
certain quarters, considered that it might well be that the 
reform could not be applied in undertakings employing less than 
ten workers. Some speakers added that it could not be applied 
in undertakings employing small groups of specialised workers 
numbering less than five; they pointed out that the staffs of 
undertakings in these two categories represented in certain 
countries a possible 50 per cent. of the total number of workers 
in industry. The supporters of the reform replied that the 
proportion was much smaller in important industrial countries, 
and that even were it as large, the experiment would still be 
worth making. They also protested against the mention of 
skilled or specialised workers, reminding their hearers that when 
their opponents introduced rationalisation in their industries, 
one of their arguments was precisely that it would reduce, if 
not abolish, the need for specialists. 

“ An altogether ineffective reform.” Here the argument was 
that employers, to avoid the additional burden from which they 
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would suffer if their staffs were increased by one-sixth and all 
earned as much as before (representing an increase of 20 per 
cent. in the total wage bill), would intensify the process of 
mechanising their industries, and would thus tend to dismiss 
workers rather than engage new ones. There was also the 
possibility that if the individual working week were reduced to 
40 hours, the heads of undertakings, in order to avoid adopting 
a rotation system, or finding it impossible to adopt one without 
serious loss, would prefer to limit the working week of the 
undertaking, too, to 40 hours, so that they would have no 
occasion to engage any unemployed workers. Speakers from 
both Government and Workers’ Groups replied to these objec- 
tions that in their own interest the heads of undertakings would 
do better to devote to the payment of wages—thereby increasing 
the purchasing power of the masses and therefore their own 
possible sales—sums which would yield no return if invested in 
more machinery, thus over-capitalising the undertaking; a 
result which would be intensified if, as suggested, employers 
reduced the working week of their undertakings to 40 hours, 
thus restricting production and increasing the cost of each unit 
produced. In their view, employers ought on the contrary to 
have the wisdom to accept the reform honestly, and consent to 
the engagement of more workers, rotation systems, and increased 
earnings, becavse these, by augmenting purchasing power, would 
benefit the en:ployers themselves in the form of larger orders. 
At this point the technical argument was already impinging on 
the economic. 

“ A reform difficult to carry out.”’ According to the employ- 
ers, for men transferred to a trade they had not known before 
the depression it would mean a process of readjustment which 
would be especially painful in the case of those of riper years, 
and would also prove arduous and costly for the public or 
private bodies responsible for it. The measure would further 
call for the organisation of systems of rotation in the teeth of 
many obstacles and with a prospect of abuses difficult to track 
down ; it would also necessitate the even more difficult, and in 
any case more costly, organisation of the transfer of large groups 
of workers from one area.to another, the construction of 
dwellings, the extension of many factories—all costly and difficult 
operations, since neither capital nor labour is entirely mobile. 
The advocates of the 40-hour week replied that they had never 


ee 
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said it could be carried out without overcoming obstacles. The 
whole point was that the obstacles should not be insuperable ; 
and that they were not in this case was evident for the simple 
reason that they were precisely the same as were formerly put 
forward as an argument against the 8-hour day, and that when 
the 8-hour day was established by national laws and regulations 
the undertakings were able to adapt themselves to it. The retort 
to this argument was that adaptation to the 8-hour day system 
had been favoured by economic conditions (dealt with later in 
this article) which no longer existed. Here again the argument 
was transferred from the technical to the economic field. 

“A reform expected to abolish technological unemployment 
which is perhaps non-existent.” The views of those supporting 
the reform were briefly as follows. When an economic revival 
took place it was to be feared that in undertakings where the 
number of workers had been reduced and only a 40-hour or 
even a 36-hour week was now being worked, employers would 
adopt the simple plan of gradually increasing the hours of the 
workers they had kept on, and would not engage a single 
additional worker. Instances were cited of this practice in some 
textile firms in certain countries when, owing to the approach 
of winter and the consequent demand for woollen goods, there 
had been a temporary revival. The supporters of the 40-hour 
week maintained that if such a practice became general when 
there was an economic revival, and if the 48-hour week, not 
cuunting overtime, were re-introduced everywhere, millions of 
unemployed would remain out of work, because in 1933 mechan- 
isation and, more generally, rationalisation, had reached such a 
pitch that for the same volume of production fewer workers were 
needed than in 1920, or even than in 1929, the first year of the 
depression. 

The opponents of the reform disputed this assertion on the 
ground that it was impossible to isolate unemployment due to 
one cause from that due to another in the same way as the 
oxygen and hydrogen components of water could be isolated. 
The response to this was what may without exaggeration be 
called an avalanche of figures, all different but not contradictory, 
which went to show the sometimes fabulous increases in 
individual output due to mechanisation. These figures failed to 
silence the opposite side, which declared that besides the factories 
where rationalisation and mechanisation had made it possible 
to save labour, account must be taken of the new industries 
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created to meet new demands, most of which originated 
precisely in mechanisation and rationalisation. The employment 
given by the new industries was held by them to offset the 
dismissals of staff in the old. This was disputed by the workers’ 
representatives, who referred to recent enquiries made by 
Messrs. Reithinger, Woytinsky, and de Man in Germany, accord- 
ing to which technological unemployment was responsible for a 
million unemployed in that country alone. One of the veteran 
workers’ delegates to the International Labour Conference was 
able to remind his audience that as far back as 1919, at the 
Washington Conference, he had predicted that a time would 
come when the spread of machinery would force industry to 
adopt even shorter hours. The time for the 40-hour week had 
in fact come, he said ; perhaps it had already passed, considering 
that the Committee of five hundred members appointed by 
President Hoover had after three years of deliberation and 
enquiry proposed a 30-hour week. An employers’ representative 
replied to this assertion that false conclusions were being drawn 
from correct premises. It was true that the progress of rational- 
isation might lead in future to a further reduction of hours, but 
it was wrong to believe that the time for this had already come. 
In Europe, at least, they were still far from conditions allowing 
of the establisment of the 40-hour week, for rationalisation was 
not yet advanced enough, productivity had not yet increased 
enough, and the cost of production had not yet fallen far enough 
for industry to be able to bear the additional burden entailed 
by the reform in the guise of an increase in wages. Thus this 
third technical argument, too, brought the discussion to the 
economic side of the question. 


The fundamental argument against the 40-hour week, which 
was stressed most vigorously and most often, was that the 
problem of reducing unemployment, like the cause of unemploy- 
ment, was essentially economic. The remedies for an economic 
evil should be sought in the economic field, where many could 
be found of more effect than the reduction of hours. The reply 
of the other side to this contention was naturally to point to 
their agreement in substance, the best proof of which lay in the 
resolution adopted at the last Session of the International Labour 
Conference, on the proposal of three workers’ delegates, which 
demanded the convening of a World Economic and Monetary 
Conference for the purpose of putting into operation every 
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possible means of remedying the crisis. As the workers them- 
selves had maintained, the reduction of hours was not a 
miraculous panacea sufficient to put the whole economic system 
right again. It could merely play its part among the various 
remedies that ought to be applied to a sick world. While the 
depression still continued, it should help the workers to bear 
unemployment better by mitigating the evil, and when the 
depression was over it should save them from the persistence of 
the evil, even on a smaller scale, after the disappearance of the 
causes that had given rise to it. 

Taking economic “laws” as their ground, however, several 
employers’ representatives maintained that the reform was inap- 
plicable and dangerous, unless wages were reduced in proportion 
to the reduction of hours. The workers’ representatives were 
opposed to this, since the essential feature of their case was that 
the crisis of over-production and under-consumption could not 
be abated unless the purchasing power of the workers at present 
in employment was maintained in full, whilst that of the 
unemployed who were found work rose to the same level. 
It was this measure which the employers claimed was for 
economic reasons quite impracticable. 

Their argument was as follows. A measure of this kind 
would mean an increase in the total wage bill which, with 
production unchanged, would raise the cost of production and 
therefore the selling price of the goods produced by as much 
as 15 or even 20 per cent., according to estimates made by some 
of their own number. Such an additional burden was not to be 
borne and would even tend still further to upset the market in 
its already much diminished and weakened state. It was further 
maintained that this new burden would entail the supreme 
injustice of bearing more heavily on those industrial countries 
where the workers were better paid. If in a particular country 
the total wage bill were taken to be 15, while that in a rival 
country were 10, so that the difference was 5, a 20 per cent. 
increase would raise wages in the first country to 18, and in 
the second to 12, giving a difference of 6. Thus a reduction of 
hours without a change in present wages would act as a 
premium to low-wage countries in the field of world competition; 
the countries where the workers’ standard of living was highest 
would be those whose export trade would be most endangered 
by the reform. In fact, the only possible prospect of reducing 
hours—which in any case would increase the cost of production— 
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was to reduce the workers’ earnings in proportion ; otherwise 
the increase in the cost of production would be such as to risk 
a complete stoppage in the working of the economic system. 

The workers’ first reply to this assertion was to cite the fact 
that wages had been substantially reduced nearly everywhere 
since the beginning of the depression ; they had been reduced by 
stages, and at no time had a reduction in unemployment followed 
on a reduction in wages. On the contrary, whenever there had 
been a cut in wages, and therefore in the workers’ purchasing 
power, unemployment had increased, because sales had shrunk 
slill further. As to the increase in the cost of production due to 
the increase in the total wage bill, the Governments and workers 
who supported the reform maintained that the change would in 
itself afford substantial compensation of three kinds. In the 
first place, the existence in an undertaking of capita! immobilised 
in equipment and material involved what might be called “ fixed 
charges ”, whose contribution to the cost of production rose with 
a fall in output; if, owing to an increase in the workers’ 
purchasing power, production expanded to meet the larger 
potential market, the distribution of the fixed charges over a 
larger number of units produced would lessen the share of 
these charges in the cost of production of each unit. Similarly, 
the contribution of wages themselves to the cost of production 
would fall if there was an increase in hourly output, as there 
always had been after a reduction of hours. Finally, the social 
charges borne by the community, to which the undertakings, 
like other members of the community, contributed, would be 
reduced by the total amount of the unemployment benefits 
formerly paid to the re-engaged workers. These charges were 
at present overwhelming : in 1930, they amounted in Italy to as 
much as 115 million lire ; in 1931, in Great Britain to 101 million 
pounds, in Germany to 2,973 million Reichsmarks, and in 
Switzerland to 37,900,000 Swiss francs ; and in 1932, in Belgium 
they reached 12 or even 15 hundred million Belgian francs— 
one-sixth of the whole Belgian budget. 

The employers’ representatives replied that the lightening of 
the burden would be purely fictitious : although the finances of 
the State might be relieved, industry’s costs of production would 
be increased by an equivalent amount. Shackled and burdened, 
industry would pay less in taxes to the State, so that what the 
State gained under the head of expenditure it would lose under 
the head of revenue. Its loss would be all the more certain in 
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that the only apparent beneficiary of the operation, the worker, 
paid very little in taxes. (This argument, it may be observed 
parenthetically, holds good only if direct taxes alone are 
considered and not indirect taxes on consumption, which the 
worker pays like any other consumer, and pays relatively more 
heavily in proportion as his capacity to consume increases.) 
Thus the undertakings would be the victims of an operation 
that for the State had no effect one way or another. 

This view was supported by the further argument that the 
reform would certainly not increase the wealth of the world. 
It would perhaps reduce, though probably only apparently, the 
charges borne by the State ; it would perhaps increase, and for 
a very short time, the profits of the working class. But it would 
achieve this in any case precarious result only by diminishing 
the share of the unalterable national income assigned to the very 
numerous body of persons who were not wage earners. These 
would consequently consume less ; luxury industries, for instance, 
which provided a living for a large number of workers, would 
suffer, and industries producing goods for current consumption 
would not sell more, since the increased purchases of the 
working class would be offset by the reduced purchases of the 
rest. The result would be a general shrinkage of markets and 
diminution of output, which would speedily create unemploy- 
ment and so injure the working class, the only apparent 
beneficiary of the reform. 

The rejoinder to this argument was that it would hold good 
only if the whole income of persons other than wage earners 
were in fact devoted at once to socially useful consumption. 
That was not the case, however. There was hoarding and 
socially harmful over-capitalisation, and it was in this field, far 
more than in consumption, that there would be a reduction if 
the income of these classes were temporarily reduced. The 
adjustments they might make in their expenditure on consump- 
tion goods would be only gradual, provided they had to be made 
at all, and provided the growth of business due to the increased 
purchasing power of the workers did not increase the national 
income, and with it the income of the classes in question, before 
their expenditure was affected by the temporary reduction. 
After all, this temporary reduction, far from proving an evil, 
might even have the excellent effect of reducing the accumulation 
of unproductive capital or preventing new investments and over- 
capitalisation. It should be remembered here, however, that the 
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employers claimed that even though there might have been an 
abundance of capital in the past, its reduction in the last few 
years had been excessive. 

Interesting and even absorbing as the economic discussion 
may have been, it is impossible here to go into every point. 
We may, however, mention in passing the heated and engrossing 
debate on the distribution of profits. The workers maintained 
that all would be better if during the last fifteen years or so 
the share of capital in the profits due to rationalisation had been 
smaller, thus preventing over-investment and over-capitalisation 
in industry, while the share of wages ought to have been larger, 
thus increasing the purchasing power of the workers for the 
greater good of industry. The employers replied that, far from 
too much capital being invested, there was perhaps not enough 
at present, in view of the capital losses caused by the depression. 
The workers claimed further that in their eyes the employers 
always made the mistake in their arguments of confusing the 
cost of production with the selling price, whereas between the 
two there was the margin of the employer’s profits, which should 
be sufficiently elastic to allow of some reduction if it was 
desired, when there was an increase in the cost of production, 
to avoid a corresponding increase in the selling price. To this 
the employers retorted that the supposed profits were to-day not 
far from the zero level, if they had not already reached it. 


There is no need to dwell on this controversy, because after 
all it might have taken place just as well on any scheme for 
labour protection involving an improvement in conditions of 
employment, since all such schemes add more or less to social 
charges, and therefore have a direct or indirect influence on 
capital, costs of production, and profits. 

It will be sufficient, in concluding this analysis of the 
economic discussion, to pay somewhat more attention to the 
views expressed on a final point. It has been shown that the 
opponents of the 40-hour week refused to admit that from the 
point of view of economic practicability the proposed regulations 
could be compared with the regulations on the 8-hour day 
adopted at Washington in 1919, the reason being that the 
Washington Convention was adopted at a time of rising prices 
and shortage of stocks when, as some speakers said, the market 
would buy anything at any price. To-day, on the contrary, the 
world is suffering from overproduction, accumulation of goods, 
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and so-called “low” prices, or, in other words, from economic 
stagnation. Any reform tending to increase at all the costs of 
production, and therefore to intensify the difficulties of the 
market, instead of giving the looked-for impetus to re-employment 
and economic revival, would only aggravate this stagnation. This 
argument was countered by the accusation that its supporters 
considered the problem only from what might be called the 
“ static” point of view, as if economic conditions were to remain 
completely unchanged ; whereas, on the contrary, allowance 
should be made for the “dynamic” qualities inherent in the 
economic system as in any living organism. As Mr. de Michelis, 
Italian Government representative, said: “If large numbers of 
unemployed are put back into employment, that is to say, 
restored to normal life, they will demand the goods which go 
to make up that life and are normally consumed by them, and 
some of which they had to do without when unemployed. On 
every side there will be a much larger demand for industrial 
products.” The result would be a revival of world economic 
activity, a return, not to the situation of 1919—that, too, was 
abnormal, like the present, though in a different way—but to 
normal and easy conditions ; business paralysis would cease, 
goods would circulate freely, and all because of the reduction of 
hours and its economic effects. This argument was stigmatised by 
the employers as an economic “ heresy ”, a word that in Geneva, 
the home of Calvinism, may bear very different interpretations. 

Tinally, reference was made to the agricultural problem. 
The argument of the opponents of the reduction of hours was 
as follows. The proposed reduction was not to affect agricultural 
labour ; consequently, the purchasing power of agricultural 
workers would not be increased, even if that of industrial 
workers were. Furthermore, there would be no rise in the prices 
of agricultural products, and therefore no increase in the 
purchasing power of agricultural producers. The result would 
be that agriculture as a whole would find its purchasing power 
still smaller in respect of manufactured goods, whose cost of 
production would have increased. Some of the supporters of 
the reduction of hours replied that agriculturists would benefit 
when marketing their products by the increased purchasing 
power of urban workers, and that the increase in demand 
unaccompanied by a change in supply would automatically 
mean a rise in the price of agricultural products. The Workers’ 
Group declared, however, that in its opinion the reduction of 
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hours ought normally to apply to agriculture and that, moreover, 
the World Economic Conference had included in its agenda the 
restoration of agricultural prices. 


Ill. 


This general discussion has been considered at some length, 
and an attempt has been made to report it with the greatest 
possible accuracy and impartiality, because it constituted the 
essence of the Conference by reason of its duration, the number 
and variety of the arguments put forward, and the resolutions 
in which it terminated and which finally decided the direction 
to be given to future work in this field. 

Before dealing with these resolutions, there are three argu- 
ments to be mentioned which were less fully and less often 
invoked than those described above, but which may come up 
again sooner or later, and may if so affect the success, and even 
the nature, of the contemplated regulations, not only because all 
three were advanced by Government representatives, but also 
because they raise questions that will undoubtedly reappear at 
the Conference next June. 

The first relates to the possibility of regulation by groups of 
industries. It was supported by the representatives of the 
Danish and Swiss Governments, who put the question in the 
following form. A certain quantity of work is to be distributed 
among all concerned, employed and unemployed, the present 
position being that only the former benefit by it. This quantity 
is not equally small in all occupations and industries. Why not 
reduce hours only in industries where unemployment is severe ? 
The point deserves attention. Acceptance of the proposal would 
meet with the opposition of the Workers’ Group, as well as the 
objections of those who do not see how industrial groups can 
be defined internationally, nor how partial regulations can be 
applied in undertakings where several industries are carried on 
at once, some of which might be subject to the regulations and 
others not. 

The second argument relates to the geographical scope of the 
proposed regulations. It was put forward notably by the repres- 
entatives of the Indian and Japanese Governments, and even by 
representatives of certain new European countries, such as the 
Rumanian employers’ representative. The Washington Conven- 
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tion itself provides for exceptions for certain oversea countries. 
Are the new regulations to do the same? Representatives of 
some of the new countries replied that the justification offered 
for the proposed regulations was the progress of mechanisation 
and rationalisation, and asked whether application to them was 
to be held up until their infant industries had been rationalised 
and mechanised. ‘Even representatives of older countries argued 
that their birth rate was low, their unemployment not very 
severe, and that a reduction of individual hours by one-sixth 
would flood the country with immigrants. This latter argument 
does not, like that of the new countries, relate to the substance 
of the international regulations under discussion, but to their 
chances of application if certain countries refused to ratify, 
although there was some question of establishing the principle 
that universal ratification should be a necessary preliminary for 
application. 

Certain reservations put forward by some Governments might 
in fact be taken as suggesting indirectly that the necessity of 
practically universal ratification before application should be 
considered. Let it be clear that no one spoke of practically 
universal ratification. But the representatives of the Belgian 
and Dutch Governments stated, and others implied more or less 
clearly, that their Government could not adopt and apply the 
proposed regulations unless these were adopted and applied at 
the same time by their principal neighbours and competitors. 
Suppose that the principal neighbours and competitors of 
State A are States B, C, D, and E; those of State E are 
States F, G, H, and I ; and those of State I are States J, K, L, 
and M. It is obvious that, one condition leading to another, the 
adoption and application of the regulations by State A _ will 
ultimately depend also on their adoption and application by 
State M, which is perhaps neither neighbour nor competitor of A. 

These three arguments, which took very little time in the 
general discussion, are serious. They must be borne in mind in 
any attempt to forecast, free of error and illusion, the events 
of the next few months. 


However this may be, the general discussion closed with the 
rejection of a first resolution, the setting aside of a second, and 
the adoption of a third. 

The rejected resolution was submitted by the Workers’ 


Group. It requested the Conference to declare “ that discussion 
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on the project of a 40-hour week Convention should proceed on 
the basis that weekly wages and monthly salaries will not be 
reduced by reason of the reduction of hours resulting from the 
adoption and application of such Convention”. This resolution 
obtained 21 votes (those of 2 Government delegates and 19 work- 
ers’ delegates); there were 32 votes against it (those of 12 Govern- 
ment delegates and 20 employers’ delegates), and 17 abstentions. 
Some of those who voted against or abstained declared that their 
attitude was not to be taken to imply hostility to the mainten- 
ance of wages, but merely to show that in their eyes the question 
was a national, not to say a regional, one, incapable of regulation 
by an International Convention, and that the most an inter- 
national conference could do in this field was to adopt a 
Recommendation to the States. 

The resolution that was set aside was also a workers’ resolu- 
tion, and dealt with agricultural work. After expressing regret 
that agriculture had been excluded in advance from any regula- 
tions that might be proposed, it requested the Conference “ to 
recommend to the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office that it should ask the International Labour Office to 
initiate an immediate enquiry into working hours in agriculture, 
with the object of bringing about as soon as in any way possible 
an international Convention on the regulation and reduction of 
working hours in agriculture.” The majority of the Conference 
(33 votes to 19) considered that it could not go so far, on the 
ground that it was bound by the decision of the Governing Body 
to which it owed its own origin. It confined itself to recognising 
that questions of agricultural labour were within the competence 
of the International Labour Organisation, noting that the 
question of the reduction of hours of work in agriculture was 
not within the terms of reference of the Conference, and deciding 
merely to refer the resolution of the Workers’ Group to the 
International Labour Office without endorsing or even approv- 
ing it. Here again the voting did not imply that the majority 
held definite views on the merits of the question. 

Finally, the adopted resolution was submitted by seven 
Government delegates, those of Belgium, Chile, France, Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, and Spain; it was introduced by the 
French Government delegate. This resolution is worth more 
detailed consideration, and the texts relating to it are given here 
in full, as in the report of the Conference. 
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The resolution itself is as follows : 






The Conference, after reviewing the various arguments advanced 
for and against a reduction of working hours, considers that it is one 
of the measures which would contribute to reducing unemployment. 

The Conference therefore decides to examine its detailed aspects, 
taking the questions raised in Part II of the conclusion of the report 
of the Office as the basis of its examination, in order to reach an arrange- 
ment of an international character, the methods of giving effect to 
which would be determined with a view to rendering possible the 
maintenance of the standard of life of the wage earners. 













This text was adopted by 41 votes (21 Government delegates, 
the 19 workers’ delegates, and the Italian employers’ delegate) 
to 22 (3 Government delegates and 19 employers’ delegates), 
with 7 abstentions. 

Before the vote was taken the Workers’ Group, having failed 
to carry its own resolution, decided to support this one in the 
following terms : 














We shall vote in favour of the resolution submitted by the Govern- 
ment delegates because it contains the principle which was at the 
basis of the workers’ resolution. 

If, as we hope, that resolution is adopted, we are convinced that 
the work of the International Labour Office which will complete the 
work of the present Conference will be carried out along the lines 
indicated, not only in the workers’ resolution, but also in that submitted 
by the Government delegates. 












To confirm and strengthen that statement the British work- 
ers’ delegate made the following statement : 






The British workers would have preferred the clearer language 
of the workers’ resolution, but as two Governments, in response to the 
direct questions put to them yesterday, have said that there is no 
vital difference of intention or principle, but only of phraseology, 
between the workers’ resolution and that of the Governments, on that 
understanding — while keeping ourselves free to decide what our 
action shall be in June when we see the actual terms in which the 
draft international measure is presented — we have decided to vote 
for the Governments’ resolution. 











The Employers’ Group stated that its attitude had been 
determined with regard to the terms of the resolution itself, and 
not with regard to the interpretations put upon it by certain 
members of the Conference. 







It remained for the Conference to examine the questions 
raised by the International Labour Office in Part II of the 
conclusion of its report, and to reply to these questions so far 
as it considered this expedient and felt able to do so. No one 
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can deny that it has carried out this second part of its terms of 
reference. On the other hand, it is difficult to assert that it 
has done so in such a way that its decisions are not open to 
contradictory interpretations ; the reason lies in certain points of 
procedure, which arose out of a statement made by the 
Employers’ Group immediately after the vote in favour of the 
resolution of the seven Governments. The statement was as 
follows : 


The Employers’ Group has carefully considered its position as the 
result of the votes which have just been taken. We have already 
announced that we are profoundly convinced that the proposals 
which you are now about to discuss are impracticable and provide 
no remedy for unemployment. The issues which we raised are funda- 
mental. In the situation created by the adoption of the resolution 
it would have been open to us to dissociate ourselves immediately 
from this Conference. We know, however, how liable such action 
would have been to misunderstanding and misrepresentation, and in 
so far as we may continue to be associated with this Conference our 
attitude is governed by a desire to avoid such misunderstanding 
and such misrepresentation. We feel, however, that in the circum- 
stances we must make it clear that our attitude of opposition is un- 
changed and our presence in no way prejudges the question of our 
further action in the matter. 


The outlook of the Employers’ Group thus set forth found 
expression in an attitude of abstention as soon as an affirmative 
reply had been given to the first question in Part II of the 
conclusion of the International Labour Office’s report, which 
was formulated by the President as follows: “Should a Con- 
vention be aimed at by the International Labour Conference ? ” 
The reply was “ Yes”, adopted by 36 votes (18 Governments and 
18 workers) to 21 (3 Governments and 18 employers). Thence- 
forward the Employers’ Group abstained from voting at all, 
stating that it was not prepared to take any responsibility in 
drawing up a Convention. The result of this systematic 
absiention was that for many of the questions raised the reply, 
while obtaining a majority of the votes cast, would have been 
insufficient for a decision if one had been necessary, because 
under the Standing Orders abstentions were not counted and the 
quorum was not reached. This quorum was fixed at 37 votes, 
the number of delegates to the Conference being 74. Of the 
11 replies given to the questions raised by the report of the 
Office concerning the drafting of a Convention, 5 reached the 
quorum, 3 barely missed it, 2 were less close, and 1 was some 


distance from it. 
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There is no reason to conclude from this that the replies in 
question have no indicative value, as a single example will be 
enough to show. The seventh question put to the Conference 
took the following form: “Should the Convention provide that 
the average working week should not exceed 40 hours, subject 
to such exceptions as the Convention may provide?” The 
proposal was adopted by 35 votes to 2, the quorum of 37 having 
been reached thanks to the 2 votes against. The eighth question 
was as follows: “Should special provision be made in the 
Convention in respect of its application to small establish- 
ments ?” This proposal obtained 35 votes in favour, like the 
previous one, but no one voted against, so that the quorum was 
not reached. Does it follow that the indication given on the 
eighth question was not as clear as that on the seventh, seeing 
that there were 35 votes in favour of both and that the only 
difference, which by a sort of logical paradox is counted to the 
advantage of the seventh, is that there were 2 votes against it, 
while there were none against the eighth ? The most reasonable 
course would appear to be to regard as indicative the various 
affirmative replies made by the Conference, whether with or 
without a quorum, to the questions drawn from the conclusion 
of the report of the International Labour Office. They may be 
summed up as follows : 


(a) The Conference considered that the future Convention 
should be of short duration, that is to say, less than the ten 
years fixed for most International Labour Conventions before 
their denunciation or revision can be contemplated, or even the 
five years fixed for the Convention on hours of work in coal 
mines. It also held, however, that the Convention should if 
necessary be renewable. 


(b) The Convention should not be “rigid”, like that of 
Washington, for instance, which provides for only one method 
of applying the system of hours it prescribes. It should be 
~ elastic’, that is to say, it should be drafted in such a manner 
as to allow as large a choice of methods in arranging the hours 
of work as is consistent with the strict observance of the limits 
it fixes. Among these methods, the following might be con- 
sidered : (1) increasing the number of shifts for work which 
necessarily has to be carried on continuously ; (2) adequateiy 
arranging shifts for work carried on by multiple shifts but not 
continuously ; (3) reducing weekly hours of work or organising 
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a rotation system for work carried on in a single shift, provided 
that the necessary measures are taken to prevent abuse and to 
ensure that the daily and weekly limits fixed by the Washington 
Convention and the Coal Mines Convention are not exceeded ; 
(4) finally, allowing any other method of reducing hours of 
work to be applied by means of collective agreements, which the 
public authority recognises as being in conformity with the Con- 
vention, on condition’ that they are communicated to the Inter- 
national Labour Office by the Governments concerned. 


(c) The Convention should contain special provision within 
its terms to meet the needs of transport, separate consideration 
being given to railways and to other transport. 

(d) The Convention should fix a numerical limit to the hours 
of overtime that may be worked. 


(e) The Convention should state that the average working 
week should not exceed 40 hours, subject to such exceptions as 
it may provide. 

(f) It should make special provision in respect of its applica- 
tion to small establishments. 

(g) On the question whether the regulations should apply also 
to commerce and offices, three successive proposals, differing 
widely in their terms but all involving the application of the 
Convention to commerce and offices or the drafting of a second 
Convention for the purpose, succeeded in obtaining only 22 votes 
to 0, 26 votes to 1, and 24 votes to 0 respectively. 


Although this series of proposals undoubtedly does not con- 
tain sufficient material for a complete Draft Convention, it is 
fair to say that it provides a framework. The question is 
whether the International Labour Conference next June can and 
will clothe this framework, or whether it will prefer to consult 
the Governments on the material needed and postpone the draft- 
ing of a Convention to next year. The reply to this question 
will be given in June. 

It will have been observed that this possible framework for a 
Convention does not mention the question of maintaining wages. 
In fact, however, by 32 votes to 19 (as a Draft Convention was 
no longer in question the Employers’ Group as a whole ceased 
to abstain ; 16 voted against, together with 3 Governments) the 
Conference declared that: “In any case, in whatever form the 
scheme of regulation adopted for reducing hours of work might 
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be embodied, a Recommendation concerning the standard of 
living of the workers and wages should be considered. ” 

Finally, several speakers had referred during the general 
discussion to “ technological” unemployment, some denying its 
existence, some affirming it and even giving an approximate 
estimate of its volume, at least in certain countries. All these 
speeches, whether they deplored the phenomenon or accepted its 
existence, brought out the fact that knowledge on this point was 
insufficient. The Conference accordingly declared that “in view 
of the spread of technological unemployment and the lack of 
definite information on the subject”, the International Labour 
Conference should consider the question of regular transmission 
to the International Labour Office by Governments of informa- 
tion thereon, drawn up as far as possible on a uniform plan. 


Such was this “ Preparatory Conference”, the first stage in 
the emergency procedure which the Governing Body of the Inter- 
netional Labour Office had inaugurated at its special Session in 
September when it decided to convene the Conference, and 
which it continued at its ordinary Session in October, when it 
placed the question of the reduction of hours of work on the 
agenda of the next Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, which is to open on 8 June next. 

The second stage will therefore take place in June. Whether 
it will be the last will depend on whether the ordinary Standing 
Orders of the Conference are followed. According to these, 
when a question is placed on the agenda of the Conference it 
must undergo preliminary examination at a first Session ; the 
Conference must define the questions to be put to Governments 
and then decide whether the question is to appear again on the 
agenda of the next Session with a view to the adoption of an 
International Draft Convention on the basis of the Governments’ 
replies. If this ordinary procedure is followed, all that the Inter- 
national Labour Conference will be called on to do next June 
will be to consider the report of the Preparatory Conference 
and draw up a questionnaire to be sent to the Governments. It 
will not decide until 1934 whether the 40-hour week can be the 
subject of an International Convention. 

But it should not be forgotten that the Governing Body, by 
its own action, has indicated that the solution of a problem of 
such exceptional urgency calls for emergency procedure. This 
procedure was opened by the Governing Body, and it is possible 
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that the International Labour Conference will continue it in 
June ; this would mean that, suspending the application of its 
ordinary Standing Orders, it would decide to ignore the double- 
discussion rule and at once set to work on a Draft Convention. 
Once before it tried to apply this speeding-up process—in 1930, 
on the question of regulating hours of work in coal mines. It 
is true that in this case it had been, so to speak, invited by a 
decision of the Assembly of the League of Nations taken in 
September 1929, and also that a Preparatory Conference held 
in January 1930 had submitted to it the text of a Draft Con- 
vention, even though incomplete. These two circumstances have 
not been present here. Yet who would dare to maintain that 
it is not more urgent to-day to diminish unemployment than it 
was to reduce miners’ hours in 1930? If the International 
Labour Conference agrees with the majority of the Preparatory 
Conference in thinking that “a reduction of working hours is 
one of the measures which would contribute to reducing unem- 
ployment”, why should it not try to make it at once the subject 
of a Convention ? The only obstacle to this action would be an 
impression that it was insufficiently informed as to the effects of 
the reduction of hours on unemployment, the methods of effect- 
ing the reduction, and also, and above all, the chances of adop- 
tion and subsequent ratification of a Convention regulating this 
reduction. 

On the first two points it is possible that the deliberations 
and “resolutions” of the Preparatory Conference wili throw 
sufficient light, especially if certain Governments add substan- 
tial observations to the report of the Conference which the Inter- 
national Labour Office has recently transmitted to them. On 
the third point the position is different, owing to the fact that 
35 Governments were represented at the Preparatory Conference, 
while the International Labour Organisation comprises 58 Mem- 
bers. There are thus 23 that have not expressed their views. Some 
of them will no doubt send delegations to the June Session of 
the Conference, and it will perhaps be their attitude that will 
determine whether or not the second stage will also be the 
final one. 





Technical Progress and Unemployment 


by 
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Formerly Professor in the Tiflis Polytechnic Institute ; 
Professor in the Russian Institute of Law and Economics 
(University of Paris) 


Among the questions discussed at the Preparatory Conference 
described by Mr. Maurette in the previous article, one of the 
most keenly debated was the relation between technical progress 
and unemployment, Some speakers tried to determine the real 
magnitude of what is called “technological” unemployment ; 
others queried its very existence. On one side of the argument, 
examples were multiplied to show the often stupendous increase 
in individual output and the large-scale reductions of staff conse- 
quent on improvements in the technique of production. Speakers 
on the other side denounced the illusion contained in these 
figures, and maintained that if technical progress could be 
isolated from the other causes of unemployment, if the complete 
series of its economic effects could be studied and measured, the 
result of the investigation would be quite different from the com- 
monly accepted view. The second of these theses is the subject 
of the following article. Starting from the theory of economic 
equilibrium, which he defends against recent objections, notably 
by Professor Lederer, Mr. Bouniatian reaches the conclusion that 
even in a period of depression technical progress, far from aggra- 
vating the situation, must necessarily help to remedy the stagna- 
tion of economic activity. Opinions will no doubt differ as to 
whether this conclusion is or is not in accordance with the facts. 
It is to be hoped that the information which the Preparatory 
Conference suggested should be regularly transmitted to the 
International Labour Office will help to decide this question, on 
which accurate information is still lacking but which is of con- 
siderable social importance. 


ANY seekers for the causes of the unprecedented over- 
production and unemployment from which the world has 

been suffering for the last three years claim to have discovered 
them in the progress made in recent times in the technique of 
production. It is true that the boom period of 1924-1929, which 
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was followed by extremely serious over-production, was preceded 
and accompanied by technical progress on an unusually large 
scale. For example, in the United States during the fourteen 
years from 1899 to 1913—itself a period of rapid technicai 
advance—productivity per worker in manufacturing industries 
increased by only 16.3 per cent., whereas in the six years from 
1921 to 1927 it rose by 40 per cent. In the general confusion of 
ideas as to the causes of the depression such a comparison was 
in itself sufficient to lead to the conclusion that over-production 
was a result of unduly rapid progress in the technique of 
production and of the extraordinary increase in productivity per 
worker. 

This opinion is very widely held by the general public and 
finds expression every day in the newspapers. Many eminent 
men in the realms of finance, industry, and politics have also 
expressed the same view. It is, however, the workers’ organ- 
isations that have given most forcible expression to the idea. 
The consequence of this explanation of the existing over- 
production has been a strong movement in favour of a permanent 
reduction of hours of work, as a means of restoring the balance 
between production and consumption, and avoiding periodical 
over-production. The question is now under consideration by 
the International Labour Office. 

The question of the relation between technical progress in 
production and the present depression has thus become of the 
highest practical importance. The interpretation given to this 
relation may bring about important changes in the economic 
organisation of the world, and in particular in the situation of 
the working classes. 

But is there any justification for this widely held view, and 
does technical progress really lead to over-production and 
unemployment ? 

The problem is not so simple as might appear to those who 
think that economic phenomena can be judged at their face 
value. In reality, the economic system is extremely complex 
and its manifestations require very thorough analysis. 


TECHNICAL PROGRESS AND THE THEORY OF EQUILIBRIUM 


The problem is not a new one, and economic science has 
been engaged on its study since early last century. The important 
inventions and the technical progress made from the middle of 
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the eighteenth century onwards completely transformed industry 
as it then existed, and the effects on the working classes could 
not fail to give rise to controversy. This technical progress was 
harmful to certain categories of workers, chiefly because it led 
to a concentration of industrial undertakings near waterways 
where they could use water power. The view was already held, 
however, that while technical progress might prove temporarily 
injurious to some of the workers, it nevertheless automatically 
created new possibilities of employment and thus in the long run 
proved beneficial to the working class. 

As a result of the depressions of 1815 and 1818 following the 
Napoleonic wars, however, Sismonde de Sismondi* was led to 
stigmatise technical progress as being the chief cause of the 
general over-production during these periods, and to protest 
against what he called “the dangerous theory of an equilibrium 
that will automatically be restored”. “In the long run ”, he said, 
“it is true that the balance is to some extent restored, but only 
at the cost of terrible sufferings.” Ricardo’ tried to find a 
theoretical foundation for these complaints and to demonstrate 
that in certain cases economic equilibrium might be disturbed 
by technical progress for a longer or shorter period. Ricardo’s 
objections were subsequently taken up by John Stuart Mill. * 
These criticisms will be dealt with later. Other economists, 
including Babbage, MacCulloch, Thomas Chalmers, and Senior, 
about the same time defended the: theory of equilibrium, which 
finally won general acceptance among economists and continued 
to hold the field until quite recently. 

In the following paragraphs we shall consider briefly how 
the law of economic equilibrium works in this case, and how the 
workers who are displaced by technical progress find new 
employment. 

In the first place, if machines are introduced which do away 
with human labour, some of the displaced workers will find 
employment in the construction and maintenance of these 
machines. It is obvious that the construction and maintenance 
of new machinery cannot absorb all the workers who have been 
displaced by it, for there would then be no real technical 





1 Sismonde DE SismMonp1: Nouveaux principes d’économie politique, 1818, 
Vol. I, pp. 220-221. 

2 David Ricarpo : Principles of Political Economy, third edition, 1821, Chap. 
XXXII. 
8’ John Stuart Mit. : Principles, Book I, Chap. V, §3, Chap. VI, §§2 and 3. 
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progress, unless the redistribution of labour had certain advant- 
ages outside the economic field. 

Again, except in the case of products which have a strictly 
limited market and for which there is a monopoly of production, 
any increase in the productivity of labour, either through the 
introduction of labour-saving machines or through re-organisation 
of production or better utilisation of man-power (rationalisation), 
leads to an increase in the amount produced, and at the same 
time to a fall in prices which ensures a market for these products. 

This increase in the amount produced is inevitable under the 
system of free competition, for there is every incentive for the 
producers who first introduce the new methods to extend their 
output and draw the fullest possible advantage from their 
position. This increase in production will provide employment 
for another section of the workers displaced in consequence of 
the increase in individual output. At the same time the increased 
consumption of these products will mean a greater demand for 
raw materials and subsidiary materials for their manufacture, 
while the transport and distribution of the extra goods produced 
will in turn provide additional employment. 

The increase in the consumption of products whose price has 
fallen may in certain cases provide employment for the whole 
existing staff and even for extra workers notwithstanding the 
increase in individual output. This will happen when, for 
example, the fall in prices equals or exceeds the decrease in the 
marginal utility of the products in question to the consumers. 
But since the marginal utility of commodities diminishes when 
the available quantity increases, and since man tends to satisfy 
his various needs in such a way that the marginal utility of all 
commodities is at the same level, an increase in the productivity 
per worker in any one branch should normally mean a surplus 
of labour. 

In this case, however, the workers who are displaced will be 
absorbed by the increased demand in other branches. The saving 
in purchasing power to the consumer due to the fall in prices 
must in fact be used for the satisfaction of other needs or else 
invested in fresh means of production. In both cases it represents 
an additional demand for labour. Similarly, the extra profits 
which may accrue to producers through technical progress must 
be used by them in one or other of these ways. These sup- 
plementary profits, together with the consumers’ savings, neces- 
sarily represent a total of purchasing power equal to the wages 
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lost by the displaced workers. This purchasing power will 
therefore be used to provide employment for the workers 
displaced by technical progress. 

An example may be given to illustrate this argument. Suppose 
that 150 workers earning 40 francs a day each produce ten 
articles of a certain kind which are sold at 5 francs each, thus 
bringing in a total of 7,500 francs. Suppose further that these 
products are manufactured entirely by the workers, starting 
from the raw material and including the tools. In that case the 
employer, after paying 6,000 francs in wages, will have a profit 
of 1,500 francs. 

Next, suppose that by applying new methods the same 
number of articles is produced by 100 workers only. If the 
manufacturer sells these articles at the same price of 5 francs 
he will, after paying 4,000 francs in wages, have a profit of 
3,500 francs—or 2,000 francs more than before—while the 
50 workers displaced will lose the same amount in wages. It may 
however happen that with the general adoption of the new 
methods in this branch of industry, competition brings the price 
of each article down to 3% francs ; the proceeds of the sale will 
then be 5,500 francs, of which 1,500 francs represents the 
manufacturer’s profit. In this case, however, the consumers 
will save 2,000 francs if they buy the same number of these 
articles. There will therefore still be 2,000 francs of income 
available for increasing the demand for labour either for the 
manufacture of the same articles in greater quantity, or for the 
production of other objects. 

In passing it may be mentioned that this example shows the 
inaccuracy of the assertion of certain economists, such as 
MacCulloch, Senior, John Stuart Mill, and others, that technical 
progress must increase the demand for labour, because while 
setting free a fraction of the consumers’ income it at the same 
time increases the manufacturers’ profits. On the contrary, the 
example given shows that technical progress increases both the 
amount of commodities at the disposal of the community and 
also real purchasing power. The workers, in particular, while 
drawing the same wages can buy more with them. It is chiefly 
in this way that the material situation of the working classes 
gradually improves. 

It is true that there is another side to the picture. The 
workers who are displaced as the result of technical progress in 
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one branch of production have to seek employment in other 
branches or in new industries created by new inventions. They 
must therefore lose some time looking for work and may even 
have to adapt themselves to a new kind of occupation. 

The difficulties thus created for a few workers are however 
very slight in comparison with the advantages that technical 
progress brings to the working classes as a whole. Under normal 
conditions, moreover, the workers easily find other work, since 
the demand for labour does not decline. 

Another point is that technical progress simplifies and 
facilitates the work, so that adaptation to a new trade becomes 
easier. A characteristic development is that large industrial 
firms when engaging workers often do not trouble to ask what 
experience they have, knowing that they can readily adapt them 
to any kind of job needed (as is done, for example, by Henry 
Ford in his factories). 

It must be admitted that for highly skilled workers a change 
of occupation is more difficult. But it is the handicraftsmen, 
deprived of their usual occupation by industrial methods of 
manufacture, who suffer most severely from technical progress, 
as was the case with the hand-weavers in England during the 
first half of last century. These special cases, unduly generalised 
by public opinion, have done much to create unjustified 
prejudices against technical progress. 

Nevertheless, and quite apart from individual cases, the loss 
of time caused by changing from one job to another as a result 
of technical progress must be considered a normal element in 
our economic syslem, and one which must necessarily be taken 
into account in fixing wages. This loss means a decrease in the 
quantity of labour which can effectively be utilised, whilst the 
demand for labour has remained unchanged. The new level of 
wages must necessarily be affected by this fact, and to the 
workers’ advantage ; for the decrease in the quantity of labour 
available must mean an increase in its value which will be 
expressed in wages.* The normal wage rates will thus come to 
include a kind of insurance premium against the risks of techno- 
logical unemployment. An example of this will be given later. 





1 Cf. the present writer’s book, La loi de variation de la valeur et les mouvements 
généraux des prix, 1926. 
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OBJECTIONS TO THE THEORY OF EQUILIBRIUM AND CRITICISM 
OF THESE OBJECTIONS 


Turning to the arguments advanced against this view of the 
effect of technical progress on the economic system, we find in 
ihe first place the assertion that this view might be justified in 
normal circumstances when the technique of production is 
improving slowly, so that the economic system easily adapts 
itself to the change. Consumption then increases pari passu with 
production and the latter can be adapted to the new methods 
without friction. Since the war, however, it is argued, intensive 
rationalisation and innumerable technical improvements have 
increased individual productivity so rapidly that adaptation has 
become extremely difficult ; this has caused serious unemploy- 
ment, threatening to become endemic. 

This argument, however, contains a logical contradiction. 
The fact is that if technical progress can be applied rapidly in 
certain industries and cause a considerable increase in individual 
productivity in them, there is no obvious reason why other 
industries, old or new, should not be able to develop at the same 
rate so as to meet the demand resulting from the release of part 
of the original purchasing power. If the theory of equilibrium 
is correct, the degree of rapidity of technical progress has no 
importance. Moreover, we shall see later that this objection is 
not borne out by the facts. 

But Professor Emil Lederer has recently tried to cast doubts 
on the very foundations of the theory of the automatic adaptation 
of the economic system to technical progress. * 

Lederer rightly reproaches those who, since the beginning of 
the recent depression, have attacked the theory of equilibrium 
with having contented themselves with accusations “ having no 
scientific basis and strongly reminiscent of the revolt of craftsmen 
and labourers against machinery at the beginning of the capitalist 
era”. He believes that a fuller analysis of the effects of the 
progress of mechanisation has given him scientific justification 
for rejecting this theory. It will be readily understood that 
Lederer’s criticism has been well received by those who hold that 
too rapid technical progress is the cause of the present over- 
production, or who think that recurrent periods of over- 
production can be remedied by reducing hours of work. 





1 Emil Leperer: Technischer Fortschritt und Arbeitslosigkeit. 1931. 
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The present writer has certain views in common with 
Professor Lederer, who was indeed one of the first to support 
his theories on depressions and fluctuations in value. It is 
therefore all the more regrettable to be obliged to oppose his 
views on the consequences of technical progress. However, he 
himself has called for a public discussion on this important 
subject, of which he merely claims to have given a first attempt 
at a new analysis. 

In a general way, his argument may be summed up as 
follows. Technical progress in any industry demands the locking 
up of extra capital. This capital is diverted from other 
industries, which are consequently forced from lack of capital 
to reduce the number of workers they employ. In these branches 
of industry the reduction of the number employed continues 
until savings have replaced the capital which was thus diverted ; 
but in the industry where the extra capital was applied in the 
form of improved machinery it will have increased the produc- 
tivity of the workers and rendered some of them superfluous. 
There is thus unemployment in two directions. 

With regard to the latter group of workers, who are directly 
displaced by technical progress, Lederer advances the following 
objections against the theory of equilibrium. In the first place, 
he considers that if the extra profits accruing to producers and 
the savings effected by consumers who benefit by technical 
progress are employed as demand for consumers’ goods, this 
demand will simply take the place of that of the dismissed 
workers. The producers who supplied them will now produce 
for the new consumers instead. Thus the economic circle will 
be closed, leaving the unemployed outside. 

Alternatively, the producers and consumers who have benefited 
by technical progress may invest their supplementary purchasing 
power in capital goods, that is, in new means of production. 
Lederer admits that in this case they may possibly provide 
employment for the dismissed workers. Even then, however, he 
sees an obstacle to their immediate re-engagement ; they cannot 
be employed unless the appropriate means of production are 
ready in reserve. For this reason he considers that this demand 
for capital goods is more likely to be addressed to the producers 
who formerly supplied the dismissed workers ; they will adapt 
their productive equipment to the new demand, so that here too 
the demand of capitalists or of the owners of savings will take 
the place of the former demand of the dismissed workers. 
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These objections may now be examined in turn. 

Lederer’s first objection recalls that advanced by Ricardo, 
and later by John Stuart Mill, against the theory of equilibrium 
—an objection which has never really been directly refuted. 
In the chapter on machinery added to the third edition of his 
Principles, Ricardo, while declaring that economic equilibrium 
is almost always maintained in actual practice, nevertheless 
asserts that it may be temporarily disturbed if improved 
machinery is suddenly discovered, and so extensively used that 
circulating capital is considerably reduced and turned into fixed 
capital. Now, according to Ricardo and John Stuart Mill, the 
demand for labour depends on the amount of circulating capital, 
including in that term the food and other necessaries which 
constitute the workers’ means of subsistence. Any excessive 
decrease in the amount of circulating capital may therefore mean 
that there will not be sufficient means of subsistence to pay all 
the workers. ; 

Reference may be made to the typical example cited by 
Ricardo, which is briefly as follows. Suppose that a capitalist 
employing a certain amount of circulating capital to pay his 
workers to produce food and necessaries of various kinds decides 
to withdraw half his workers from this work and employ them 
on the construction of a machine. During the first year all his 
workers will be supported by the food and necessaries represented 
by this circulating capital. The following year, however, the 
capitalist will certainly have in his possession the new machine, 
which will be of some assistance to his workers; but in the 
meantime he will have only half the food and necessaries 
required to pay his workers and will therefore be able to employ 
only half of them. 

The ingenuousness of this reasoning, which considers the 
question solely from the point of view of private enterprise, is 
at once obvious. Under a system of State control of all economic 
activity through a central body it might be possible for too large 
a proportion of the available forces of production to be applied 
to the creation of producers’ goods, which would not pay their 
way until some more or less distant date, and too little to the 
production of means of subsistence. But under a system of 
economic liberty based on the principle of exchange, such 
disturbance of equilibrium is impossible. The workers who can 
be employed on the creation of new means of production must — 
be paid, and when they use their purchasing power on the 
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market they help to maintain the industries producing the goods 
they consume. The free play of wages and of commodity prices 
will thus keep the production of the workers’ means of subsist- 
ence at the necessary level. New means of production can be 
created only with capital which represents new savings, or which 
has been set free as older plant and equipment have gradually 
been written off. In these circumstances there can never be 
excessive immobilisation of the wealth of the community. * 

Lederer does not specify the kind of capital of which there 
will be a shortage in those branches of industry from which 
some capital is transferred to the branches benefiting by 
technical progress ; but the tables he gives in support of his 
argument show that he fails to take account of the actual 
construction of the improved machines. His tables show capital 
declining in certain branches of industry, while at the same time 
it increases in the form of new machines in other branches, 
where it immediately inereases individual output. But before 
the machines can be used in these industries they have to be 
constructed, a process requiring the diversion to this purpose of 
part of the existing capital and labour supply from the produc- 
tion of other producers’ or consumers’ goods. Thus the 
construction of this improved equipment will not be accompanied 
by any unemployment. On the contrary, it will be accompanied 
by an increase in the prices of other commodities which will for 
a time be less abundant, and also in interest rates and wages as 
a result of the greater demand for capital and labour. When 
the new and improved machines have been constructed, therefore, 
the capital and labour temporarily diverted from the production 
of other goods will return to their original employment. 

This shows us that the fears of Ricardo and Lederer that the 
creation of new machines will reduce the amount of circulating 
capital and the demand for labour are by no means justified. 
What may decrease for the time being is the quantity of goods 
formerly produced. If this happens, it is not the workers who 
will suffer by the decrease (for wages will rise), in so far as it 
may affect industrial products of every-day use, but other classes 
of the population with fixed incomes. 2. Here again, however, we 





1 Cf. the present writer’s book, Les crises économiques, second edition, 1930, 
pp. 303-305. 

2 During boom periods, which are essentially periods of investment and immo- 
bilisation of capital, the real wages of the workers normally tend to rise. Cf. Les 
crises économiques, second edition, p. 392, note. 
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must not lose sight of the fact that in reality the construction 
of these improved machines is not carried out suddenly on such 
a scale as to have a noticeable effect on the production of other 
goods, especially as in these circumstances the intensity of 
economic activity increases (engagement of all available workers, 
overtime, fuller use of plant and equipment, etc.). Further, as 
these new machines come into use, other consumers’ goods, 
produced in greater quantities and at a lower price, come to 
increase the total consumption of the population, and especially 
of the workers. 

Lederer’s second objection is that, in his opinion, if the extra 
purchasing power of the producers and consumers who benefit 
by technical progress were used to purchase consumers’ goods, 
this demand would take the place of that of the dismissed 
workers, who would remain permanently unemployed. 

A distinction must be made here. The articles demanded by 
the new consumers may be the same as those formerly demanded 
by the dismissed workers, or they may be different. Lederer 
himself considers, and rightly so, that the demand of these new 
customers will “ almost always” be for other goods. That is to 
say, it will be a demand for goods made by other producers 
than those of the dismissed workers, And in order to satisfy 
this increased demand, these producers will be forced to engage 
new workers, who will be the ones that have just been dismissed. 

Lastly, if we take the rare case in which the new consumers 
demand articles of the same kind as those consumed by the 
dismissed workers, we may ask whether new consumers take the 
place of the old ones. 

It must be admitted that the possibility, even if only 
theoretical, of such a substitution would be of great interest from 
the point of view of the theory itself, and Professor Lederer is 
to be congratulated on having pointed it out. But it must also 
be recognised that this substitution can in practice take place 
only within very narrow limits and in the most favourable 
conditions, i.e. if the dismissed workers immediately cease to be 
consumers. 

_ In reality, however, the dismissed workers, even if they are 
out of work for some time, do not cease to be consumers, and 
for the first part of the time their consumption does not 
decrease appreciably. They maintain their standard of consump- 
tion by drawing on their savings or buying on credit. In the 
case considered here, however, there will in theory be no real 
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unemployment, but merely a transfer of workers from one 
industry to another, accompanied by what is called “ techno- 
logical” or “structural” unemployment. In these conditions, 
as was shown above, the purchasing power of the working 
classes will not diminish, and the demand of the new consumers 
for the articles in question will immediately be added to that of 
the workers, and will oblige the producers of these articles to 
increase their staff or, in other words, to re-engage the dismissed 
workers. 

Thus, whatever the nature of the demand from the producers 
and consumers who benefit by the change, it is bound to lead to 
the reabsorption of the workers who have been rendered super- 
fluous by technical progress elsewhere. 

Lederer’s final objection is that in any case, if employment is 
to be provided for the workers who have been dismissed, an 
indispensable condition is that suitable means of production 
must be ready in reserve. 

This argument has already been answered. The extra profits 
made by producers and the savings made by certain consumers 
will certainly suffice to provide work for the dismissed workers, 
and, if necessary, with their help to create the necessary means 
of production. The purchasing power acquired by economic 
services rendered to society is the power to guide the productive 
forces of society and to produce consumers’ or producers’ goods 
as may be required. If producers’ goods are created this means 
saving, for to save capital or to create means of production is 
one and the same action, whether considered from the point of 
view of private economy or of the general economy. To ask 
where are the workshops equipped to furnish employment for 
the dismissed workers is certainly looking at matters from the 
point of view of private economy, and forgetting all the 
complexity of the general economic system, based as it is on the 
division of labour and exchange, a complexity which itself 
determines the elasticity of the system. As the improved machines 
come into use, and by increasing individual productivity lead to 
the savings mentioned above, these savings will be simultane- 
ously applied to creating the new means of production required, 
with the help of the workers previously dismissed. From the 
point of view of the general economy this is a continuous and 
indivisible process. 

It may be noted that in order to provide employment for the 
dismissed workers it is not even essential that the total wealth 
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of the community should increase by accumulation. All that is 
needed is for the composition of the existing capital to be 
modified so as to meet the needs of the moment. As the wealth 
of the community is renewed, therefore, all that is needed is that 
it should take the requisite forms. In this way a constant volume 
of capital can provide employment for an increasing number of 
workers. But it is clear that in this case the capital will take 
more and more simple forms and the workers will be supplied 
with less complex and less efficient means of production. In any 
case, however, they will be employed, for it is the labour supply 
that is the fundamental means of production ; it can adapt itself 
to any task and can always compete successfully with capital. 
In every country capital has to adapt itself to the labour supply 
that is available. Lederer considers that the demand for labour 
is limited by the available capital, and this idea dominates the 
whole of his argument. According to this view, if employment 
is to be found for a growing population or for workers who are 
displaced by technical progress, the total wealth of the com- 
munity must be increased by savings. If this were so, countries 
suffering from a shortage of capital ought to be plunged in 
chronic unemployment. Yet the contrary is actually the case, for 
in such countries hours of work are longer and manual work is 
used to make up for the lack of highly developed tools. We may 
therefore conclude that capital increases the productivity of 
labour, and that any decrease in capital reduces the product of 
labour but does not reduce the demand for labour. 
This disposes of all Lederer’s objections. 


7 * 

One final objection may be mentioned. This is that the 
saving in purchasing power achieved by producers and consum- 
ers who benefit by technical progress may not be spent at all, 
either on producers’ goods or on consumers’ goods, but may be 
kept in liquid form* or on current account in a bank.* The 
workers who are displaced by technical progress will thus have 
no chance of finding work as long as the capitalists hold aloof 
in this way. 





1 Cf. Prof. T: E. Grecory : “ Rationalisation and Technological Unemploy- 
ment ”’, in Economic Journal, Dec. 1930. 
2 Cf. J. A. Hopson: Rationalisation and Unemployment, 1930, pp. 42-44. 
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unemployment, but merely a transfer of workers from one 
industry to another, accompanied by what is called “ techno- 
logical” or “structural” unemployment. In these conditions, 
as was shown above, the purchasing power of the working 
classes will not diminish, and the demand of the new consumers 
for the articles in question will immediately be added to that of 
the workers, and will oblige the producers of these articles to 
increase their staff or, in other words, to re-engage the dismissed 
workers. 

Thus, whatever the nature of the demand from the producers 
and consumers who benefit by the change, it is bound to lead to 
the reabsorption of the workers who have been rendered super- 
fluous by technical progress elsewhere. 

Lederer’s final objection is that in any case, if employment is 
to be provided for the workers who have been dismissed, an 
indispensable condition is that suitable means of production 
must be ready in reserve. 

This argument has already been answered. The extra profits 
made by producers and the savings made by certain consumers 
will certainly suffice to provide work for the dismissed workers, 
and, if necessary, with their help to create the necessary means 
of production. The purchasing power acquired by economic 
services rendered to society is the power to guide the productive 
forces of society and to produce consumers’ or producers’ goods 
as may be required. If producers’ goods are created this means 
saving, for to save capital or to create means of production is 
one and the same action, whether considered from the point of 
view of private economy or of the general economy. To ask 
where are the workshops equipped to furnish employment for 
the dismissed workers is certainly looking at matters from the 
point of view of private economy, and forgetting all the 
complexity of the general economic system, based as it is on the 
division of labour and exchange, a complexity which itself 
determines the elasticity of the system. As the improved machines 
come into use, and by increasing individual productivity lead to 
the savings mentioned above, these savings will be simultane- 
ously applied to creating the new means of production required, 
with the help of the workers previously dismissed. From the 
point of view of the general economy this is a continuous and 
indivisible process. 

It may be noted that in order to provide employment for the 
dismissed workers it is not even essential that the total wealth 
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of the community should increase by accumulation. All that is 
needed is for the composition of the existing capital to be 
modified so as to meet the needs of the moment. As the wealth 
of the community is renewed, therefore, all that is needed is that 
it should take the requisite forms. In this way a constant volume 
of capital can provide employment for an increasing number of 
workers. But it is clear that in this case the capital will take 
more and more simple forms and the workers will be supplied 
with less complex and less efficient means of production. In any 
case, however, they will be employed, for it is the labour supply 
that is the fundamental means of production ; it can adapt itself 
to any task and can always compete successfully with capital. 
In every country capital has to adapt itself to the labour supply 
that is available. Lederer considers that the demand for labour 
is limited by the available capital, and this idea dominates the 
whole of his argument. According to this view, if employment 
is to be found for a growing population or for workers who are 
displaced by technical progress, the total wealth of the com- 
munity must be increased by savings. If this were so, countries 
suffering from a shortage of capital ought to be plunged in 
chronic unemployment. Yet the contrary is actually the case, for 
in such countries hours of work are longer and manual work is 
used to make up for the lack of highly developed tools. We may 
therefore conclude that capital increases the productivity of 
labour, and that any decrease in capital reduces the product of 
labour but does not reduce the demand for labour. 
This disposes of all Lederer’s objections. 


- o 

One final objection may be mentioned. This is that the 
saving in purchasing power achieved by producers and consum- 
ers who benefit by technical progress may not be spent at all, 
either on producers’ goods or on consumers’ goods, but may be 
kept in liquid form* or on current account in a bank.* The 
workers who are displaced by technical progress will thus have 
no chance of finding work as long as the capitalists hold aloof 
in this way. 





1 Cf. Prof. T: E. Grecory : “ Rationalisation and Technological Unemploy- 
ment ”’, in Economic Journal, Dec. 1930. 
2 Cf. J. A. Hopson : Rationalisation and Unemployment, 1930, pp. 42-44. 
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This argument has been advanced by certain economists to 
explain the loss of equilibrium when there is an economic 
depression. But it is difficult to see any reason for bringing it 
forward in connection with technical progress. It cannot be said 
that such progress particularly impels people to keep their money 
in the bank. On the contrary, it opens fresh fields for capital 
investment and raises the rate of profits, so that it should rather 
prove an incentive to further capital investments. 

But it may be asked whether it is theoretically possible to 
keep purchasing power in liquid form and more or less in 
suspense. 

The present writer has already dealt with this objection in 
his book on economic crises.* It was there shown that, while in 
individual cases the purchasing power acquired by services 
rendered to the economic system may be kept in a liquid state 
in the form of cash or loans, in the economic system considered 
as a whole it must be immediately converted into goods or 
services. For from the point of view of the general economy 
it is impossible to dissociate the acquisition of purchasing power 
from its use in the process of production, just as it is impossible 
to separate purchase from sale in a system of barter. The 
intervention of money and credit facilitates the exchange of 
goods and renders their utilisation for the economic purposes of 
producers or consumers more complete, but it by no means 
enables purchasing power to be withdrawn from the process of 
production. Thus, if an individual “ invests” his purchasing 
power in cash, he can do so only at the expense of similar 
“investments” by other holders of cash. It is a question of 
the distribution of money among individuals, which cannot 
affect the normal conversion of purchasing power into goods 
or services. There is no need to complicate the argument by 
considering the rare case of mass hoarding which sometimes 
occurs during banking crises, for it cannot be seriously 
maintained that technical progress has an effect of this kind.’ 
Generally, however, anyone who wishes to keep purchasing 
power in liquid form for some time puts it in a bank. Here, 





1 Les crises économiques, second edition, pp. 319-335. Cf. also Wirtschaftskrisen 
und Uberkapitalisation, pp. 133-140. 

2 The fact that mass hoarding can be brought within the scope of the principle 
laid down above is explained by the writer in Les crises économiques, second 
edition, pp. 328-333, and in an article “ La thésaurisation et ses conséquences ”’, 
in Le Capital, fortnightly edition on economic questions, 20 March 1932. 
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again, anyone who knows anything about banking knows that 
the deposits entered in the banks’ books do not remain in their 
safes but are immediately put back into circulation in the form 
of credit or direct investments by the banks, and that the banks 
keep in their coffers only the minimum strictly necessary to 
meet current requirements. Thus, from the point of view of the 
economic system as a whole, purchasing power resulting from 
the exchange of goods must immediately and inevitably be 
converted into goods and services, and must therefore create 
employment for the available workers. This is a point of view 
which has more recently been definitely admitted by a number 
of French and German economists, and on the continent is 
already considered a commonplace, although it does not yet 
seem to have been realised by Anglo-Saxon economists. * 


THE DEPRECIATION OF OLD EQUIPMENT 


There is another reproach which is often levelled against 
technical pregress. It is said that progress is so rapid that 
expensive machinery is out of date and unable to meet the 
competition of new plant fitted with the latest improvements 
long before its cost has been written off. This, we are told, 
means “a waste of capital”, a destruction of the capital of the 
community. Some writers go so far as to demand some control 
of technical progress. 

These complaints, too, have found an echo in Lederer’s work. 
He contrasts the increase in the productivity of labour resulting 
from technical progress with the destruction, in the general 
economy, of old and worn-out machinery ; this destruction, he 
believes, “ probably greatly exceeds” all the loss of wealth ever 
suffered by capitalists as a result of floods, earthquakes, and 
wars. And he believes that not only from the point of view of 
private enterprise but also from that of the economic system as 
a whole the beneficial effects of technical progress may in 
certain extreme cases be entirely counterbalanced by this 
destruction. * 

It appears here that, in spite of the gloomy picture Lederer 
draws of the scrapping of old machinery by technical improve- 





1 J. M. Keynes repeats the same errors in his Treatise on Money, 1930, Vol. I, 


pp. 173-174. 
2 Emil LepERER: Technischer Fortschritt und Arbeitslosigkeit, pp. 108-111, 


113-114, 
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ments—a picture which might mislead the careless reader—he 
recognises that the losses caused by this process cannot, even in 
extreme cases, exceed the advantages inherent in technical 
progress. Even with this reservation, however, Lederer’s descrip- 
tion of the effects of technical progress is bound to create 
misunderstanding. We cannot in fact speak of “ destruction of 
wealth ” with reference to the scrapping of worn-out machinery. 

That technical progress is often prejudicial to the owners of 
old machinery is beyond a doubt. The old craft guilds took 
radical measures to protect their members against this risk by 
forbidding any change in the technique of production. In our 
own day large undertakings often buy up the patents of new 
production processes with a view to postponing their application 
until their own costly equipment has been written off. In this 
way they protect their private interests, but at the expense of the 
public interest. 

Considered as a whole, the community cannot suffer any 
economic loss from the fact of technical progress. If, as a result 
of competition by modern undertakings, old-fashioned under- 
takings are forced to sell their products at prices which do not 
provide a normal return on their capital, the losses of these 
producers are exactly counterbalanced by the corresponding 
gains of the consumers. Side by side with these losses, the 
modern undertakings which apply new methods and so reduce 
the cost of production confer a net gain on the community as 
a. whole : producers and consumers both gain from this produc- 
tion. Moreover, if the older equipment cannot even cover running 
expenses in competition with the new, and is thus obliged to 
cease production, the reason simply is that it is wasting raw 
materials and labour power which can be better utilised in the 
new undertakings. In this case the scrapping of the old and 
out-of-date equipment does not represent a loss of capital for 
the community, but an advantage: it means that all articles of 
the kind in question will now be produced at a considerably 
lower cost. The fact that the older equipment cannot even 
recover part of the capital invested in it, while the new is making 
a profit, simply means that the economic system as a whole can 
afford the cost of writing off, or alternatively of renewing, the 
older equipment without prejudice to the production of the 
articles in question, and that it can use the corresponding 
purchasing power or productive power for other purposes— 
either for increasing consumption or for creating new means of 
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production. There is therefore a net gain. When all is said, 
technical progress, by increasing individual productivity, in- 
creases the productive power of the community and its capacity 
for saving. 

All this tends to show that the charges brought against 
technical progress are entirely unjustified and that such progress 
cannot involve any destruction of the community’s capital which 
“saving is powerless to make good”. It also shows that the 
demand for some control of technical progress—the search for 
means of slowing down its application, preventing the deprecia- 
tion of old equipment, and enabling its owners to recover the 
capital invested—s highly inopportune. This would certainly 
be the best means of squandering the savings of the community 
and at the same time depriving it of the advantages resulting 
from the most rapid possible increase in the productivity of 
labour. 

To sum up, the complaints made against the depreciation of 
industrial equipment as the result of technical progress are based 
only on private economic interests, which in this case are in 
direct opposition to the economic interests of the community. 
These complaints by employers are the counterpart of the 
workers’ complaints and are even less justified than the latter. 
In both cases they really amount to setting up the limited 
interests of individuals or groups in opposition to the general 
interest, with its much greater importance. 


TECHNICAL PROGRESS AND EcoNomic PROGRESS 


We are therefore led to the conclusion that none of the 
arguments advanced against the theory of equilibrium can stand 
up to strict scrutiny. However rapid it may be, technical progress 
cannot give rise to unemployment or become in any way harmful 
to the economic life of a country. 

The facts are there to prove this assertion. For a century 
and a half the rapid progress of the technique of production has 
not reduced the number of workers. On the contrary, it is as 
a result of this progress that the population of civilised countries 
has been able to grow during that period on a scale unprecedented 
in history. A few figures may be given in illustration. From 
1900 to 1928 the mechanical power employed in the United 
States rose from 70 million h.p. to 1,026 million, or by 1,366 
per cent.; in much the same period, from 1900 to 1930, the 
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number of workers rose from 29 millions to 48.8 millions, and 
the proportion of workers to the whole population from 38.2 to 
39.8 per cent. At the same time, the remuneration paid to 
labour also increased. From 1907 to 1927 the average hourly 
wage rose by 190.5 per cent., while the price of commodities rose 
by only 46.3 per cent. 

Similarly, if we take a period during which technical progress 
was extremely rapid, we find that it did not cause unemployment. 
It was mentioned at the beginning of this article that since 1921 
improvements in the technique of production have been extremely 
rapid, and that in the United States the output per man-year in 
manufacturing industries has risen on the average by 7 per cent., 
as compared with 1.16 per cent. during the period 1899-1913. 
Nevertheless, that country has never had such a long period of 
increasing prosperity as from 1924 to 1929. It is true that the 
number of workers who had to change their job or their trade 
increased ; from 1920 to 1927, there was a decline of about 
825,000 in the number of persons actually employed in manu- 
facturing enterprises, and some 860,000 persons left agricultural 
for other occupations. But all these found employment in some 
other branch of economic activity (public and private services, 
transport, commerce, garages, cinemas, etc. ).* 

Mr. Laurence B. Mann, of the United States Department of 
Commerce, has also noted the following increases in the number 
of workers in certain typical industries from 1920 to 1927 : auto- 
mobile industry, 1,166,000; hotels and restaurants, 525,000 ; 
hairdressers and manicurists, 169,000; teachers, 125,000 ; wire- 
less, 125,000 ; insurance agents, 96,000. 

It is true that there were always a great number out of work 
and in search of employment in the United States. According 
to certain (not very reliable) estimates, the minimum number of 
unemployed was 1,401,000 even in the boom year of 1920. But 
for a population of 160 million souls at that date, in an 
immigration country and a country where labour is extremely 
mobile, this figure is not extraordinary. In any case, individual 
productivity only began to increase rapidly after 1921, so that 
the number of unemployed noted above cannot be put down to 
technical progress. The enquiry into unemployment organised 
by Mr. Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce; in connection with 


1 Cf. Recent Economic Changes in the United States: Report of the Committee 
of the President’s Conference on Unemployment, 1929, pp. 877, 878. 
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the slight reaction in 1927 (the enquiry was published in 1929) 
came to the conclusion that a comparison of working conditions 
in manufacturing industries before and after the war would not 
appear to show any startling differences in the normal stability 
of employment.’ In 1925, too, although the number of unemployed 
was then estimated at 1,775,000, the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
expressed the opinion that there was no “ noticeable unemploy- 
ment question ”. Finally, the steady rise in hourly rates of wages, 
amounting to 35 per cent. from 1922 to 1928, clearly shows that 
during that period the workers had no reason to complain of 
the competition of machinery. 

Reference may also be made to the conclusion reached by 
Mr. Henri Fuss with regard to Germany in an article in this 
Review entitled “ Rationalisation and Unemployment”: “ To 
sum up, the process of rationalisation observed in Germany 
during four years (1924-1927) was accompanied during the first 
eighteen months by a considerable reduction in unemployment, 
during the next eighteen months by severe unemployment, and 
during the last year by another considerable reduction in 
unemployment. In these conditions, it seems difficult to assert that 
there is any general correlation between the two phenomena. ” * 


TECHNICAL PROGRESS AND RECURRING PERIODS OF OVER- 
PRODUCTION 


It was the last period of over-production which gave rise to 
these complaints against technical progress as a source of 
unemployment. It is noteworthy that it was also the crises of 
1815 and 1818 which led Sismonde de Sismondi to attribute the 
over-production from which the whole of Europe was then 
suffering to the introduction of machinery in industry. The 
depression which followed these crises reached its lowest depths 
in 1819 and 1820, which were then among the most disastrous 
years that British industry and commerce had ever known. 3 
In 1821, Ricardo published the third edition of his Principles, to 
which he added the new chapter on machinery already 
mentioned. It was therefore the synchronism between parti- 
cularly rapid technical progress and periods of over-production 





1 Ibid., p. 463. 

2 International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, No. 6, June 1928, pp. 810-811. 

3 Cf. the present writer’s book, Geschichte der Handelskrisen in England, 1907, 
p. 245. 
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which suggested the idea that the latter might be a consequence 
of the former. The crises of 1815 and 1818, however, were a 
consequence of the loss of economic equilibrium resulting from 
the Napoleonic wars. As regards the depression through which 
we are now passing, it is a normal cyclical depression such as 
has occurred in all advanced countries at intervals of from 7 to 
11 years over the last century and three-quarters. It should be 
noted that the preceding depression, that of 1920, although no 
less serious than the present one, was never attributed to 
technical progress. And from what has been said above it is 
clear that there is no reason to suppose that the technical 
progress made during recent years can have been the cause of 
the present depression. 

It is true that the present writer, in his book Les crises 
économiques, has pointed out that in certain cases technical 
progress may accentuate economic fluctuations. According to 
the view there expressed the economic cycle, with its periodical 
depressions, is determined by three factors: the excessive 
tendency to accumulation, the long duration of the modern 
process of production based on accumulated capital, and the 
laws of the change in the value of commodities. Now, certain 
forms of technical progress which cannot be achieved without 
locking up large capital sums accentuate the periodical fluctua- 
tions of the economic cycle; they do this by enabling the 
excessive tendency to accumulation from time to time to take an 
even more extreme form, thus giving rise to the hurried and 
simultaneous creation of improved means of production, which 
suddenly increase the quantity of consumers’ goods and thus 
contribute to a violent slump in prices as soon as they are put 
into operation. 

Nevertheless, technical progress plays a very minor and 
passive part in these periodical depressions. Technical inventions 
and discoveries are being made continually, and the fact that 
they are applied intermittently is due to other factors. Moreover, 
it is not because they increase the productivity of labour that 
they accentuate economic fluctuations. On the contrary, by 
helping to reduce costs of production and selling prices they 
necessarily favour economic recovery. It may be mentioned that 
rationalisation in the stricter sense, namely, more scientific 
utilisation of labour and better organisation of production, in so 
far as it does not require any large capital expenditure, cannot 
have the effect mentioned of accentuating cyclical fluctuations. 
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Rationalisation has however done much to increase the produc- 
tivity of labour since the war. 

It might also be thought that technical progress would 
strengthen the already excessive tendency to capital accumula- 
tion because it enables us to satisfy our needs more completely 
but with less expenditure, and thus encourages saving.* But it 
must be remembered that technical progress, by lowering prices 
and increasing total consumption, at the same time widens the 
field for capital investment. 

It is hardly necessary to deal with the popular allegation that 
technical progress has increased production beyond our needs. 
Human needs are unlimited, and there are too many needs which 
are obviously unsatisfied for anyone to speak of a plethora of 
riches. 

But there is one widespread misconception which must be 
corrected. The fall in prices caused by technical progress is 
often confused with the fall in prices resulting from general 
cyclical overproduction. Improvements in technique lower the 
selling price by reducing the cost of production. During a period 
of general cyclical over-production, on the contrary, prices 
suddenly fall below the cost of production. The writer has 
explained elsewhere * what is meant by general over-production. 
It does not at all mean that production exceeds the quantity 
which it is materially possible to consume, for all products will 
easily find a purchaser if the price is suitable, and even then 
every need is not satisfied. Nor does it mean that production 
is so badly organised that products are worth less than they have 
cost. General over-production merely means that distribution 
has not kept pace with production, and that consequently there 
is a change in the values attached to goods, tending to bring 
distribution back into harmony with production. But this 
adaptation is a painful process and involves disturbances in 
production, followed by unemployment. The fall in prices 
caused by technical improvements, on the contrary, does not 
disorganise production. It may involve loss for the owners of 
out-of-date machinery, but the owners of improved machinery 
reap correspondingly higher profits. It causes the scrapping of 
the older machinery and so prepares the way for the newer and 





? Cf. J. A. Hopson : Rationalisation and Unemployment, 1930. 
2 Cf. Les crises économiques, second edition, pp. 276-280. 
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more productive. And as a result economic activity receives a 
fresh impulse. 

It will thus be seen that the fall in prices brought about by 
improvements in the technique of production is of a fundament- 
ally different nature from the fall in prices caused by cyclical 
depressions. The confusion between the two is largely responsible 
for the fact that technical progress is blamed for the present 
depression. 

Even during a period of depression, technical improvements, 
far from making the situation worse, can but help towards a 
revival of economic activity. They reduce costs of production, 
thus lowering prices without harming the producers ; they must 
therefore increase consumption and extend the field of capital 
investment. During such a period, indeed, producers are averse 
to locking up large sums of new capital, but by less costly 
improvements of their equipment and by a better organisation of 
production they try to reduce costs and selling prices so as to 
stop the slump in the market for their products. 

We are thus brought to the conclusion that technical progress 
not only does not cause over-production and unemployment, but 
is on the contrary an important factor in increasing total 
consumption and extending economic activity. It is therefore 
wrong to believe that any remedy for the present depression can 
be found in a restriction of technical progress. It is equally 
difficult to see, whatever theory may be held with regard to 
depressions, how the course of the economic cycle could be 
changed and a recurrence of over-production in the future be 
avoided by restricting production in any manner whatsoever. 
Such measures might certainly retard the accumulation of 
wealth by the community, or even lower the scale of production, 
but could have no influence on the factors that determine the 
phases of the economic cycle, with its recurring periods of over- 
production. The causes of these phenomena must be sought for 
elsewhere. 





The Five-Year Plan and the Regulation 
of the Labour Market in the U.S.S.R. 


While all studies of the over-population of the countryside 
in Russia seem to show a surplus of labour very much in excess 
of what industry is at present capable of absorbing, the unem- 
ployment which would normally result from this situation, and 
which did in fact increase year by year up till 1929, has since 
then disappeared and has even been replaced by a growing 
shortage of industrial workers. This apparent paradox, which 
is connected with certain consequences of the application of the 
Five-Year Plan, has obliged the Soviet Government to modify 
the regulation of the labour market in order to safeguard the 
Plan, and to replace the policy formerly adopted to cope with 
an excessive influx of agricultural workers into the industrial 
centres by a new policy of distribution of labour. The methods 
of the new policy include the rational utilisation of the labour 
already in employment and the fight against high labour turn- 
over, on the one hand, and on the other the recruiting of new 
contingents of workers to meet the needs of the Five-Year Plan. 
The development and the application of this policy are described 
in the following article. 


THe Lasour MARKET AND RuRAL OVER-POPULATION 


In the fifteen years since the Soviet Republic first came 
into existence there have been several fundamental changes 
in the regulation of the labour market. From 1918 to 1920, 
the period of “War Communism”, the official policy was 
dominated more and more by the principle of compulsory 
labour, so far as it is at all possible to speak of the labour market 
when labour is compulsory. It would perhaps be more correct 
to use the more general expression, the regulation of the distri- 
bution of labour. With the fundamental change in economic 
policy adopted by the Government in 1921, that is to say, the 
introduction of the so-called new economic policy (N.E.P.), a 
change-over was also effected from the system of compulsory 
labour, so that soon the regulation of the distribution of labour 
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again tended to become regulation of the labour market in the 
ordinary sense. The process was reflected in the names given 
to the employment exchanges. Before compulsory labour was 
introduced they were known as “labour exchanges”. During 
the period of War Communism, they became “ offices for the 
registration and distribution of labour”. When the new economic 
policy was adopted, they soon went back to their original name 
of labour exchanges. * 

The state of the labour market in 1922 and after did not 
at first give the Government any reason to make further 
fundamental changes in its policy. The period was one of a 
steady rise in employment, which was not however accompanied 
by a tightening of the labour market. On the contrary, the 
improved prospects of obtaining work in tthe towns, and the 
rise in the standard of living among urban workers that had 
become increasingly evident since 1922, set in motion the 
enormous reserves of labour in the country and produced a 
marked rural exodus, so that soon the demand for labour was 
more than satisfied. The Government adopted in this period a 
series of measures to prevent the flooding of the urban labour 
market with applicants for work from the countryside. In 
particular, registration with the urban employment exchanges 
was made more difficult for them. Even so, the continued rise 
in the number of unemployed in the towns could not be brought 
to a stop before 1929. 

The total number of workers and salaried employees actually 
employed in all branches of industry and administration, with 
the exception of agriculture and forestry, rose as follows from 
1923 to 1929° (figures for the period before 1923 are not 
available) : 


Year Thousands Year Thousands 
1923-1924 5,843 1926-1927 8,866 


1924-1925 6,735 1927-1928 9,370 
1925-1926 8,166 1928-1929 10,012 





1 Cf. “ Die Arbeitspflicht in Russland ’’, by Dr. Salomon Scuwarz, in Archiv 
fiir Rechts- und Wirtschaftsphilosophie, Vol. XTX, No. 1, Oct. 1925, and “ Unem- 
ployment in Russia, 1917 to 1925’, in International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, 
No. 5, Nov. 1926, pp. 686 to 711. 

2 Cf. Narodnoie khoziaistvo SSSR.  Statisti¢eski spravoénik 1932 (National 
Economy in the U.S.S.R. Statistical Year Book for 1932 ; Moscow-Leningrad, 
1982), p. 411, and Kontrolnyie cifry narodnogo khoziaistua SSSR na 1929-1930 god 
(“Control figures’’ for the national economy of the U.S.S.R. for 1929-1930 ; 
Moscow, 1930), p. 486. 
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Notwithstanding this heavy increase in the number of 
employed, there was also a substantial increase in the number of 
unemployed during the same period. An analysis of the move- 
ment of unemployment in the Soviet Union is rendered extremely 
difficult by the incompleteness of the unemployment statistics of 
the employment exchanges, combined with the ever stricter 
regulations for the registration of applicants for work since 1924. 
Nevertheless, it is evident that there was a large increase in the 
number of unemployed during the period in question. Up to 1925 
inclusive, the fluctuations have been described in the article in 
the /nternational Labour Review mentioned in an earlier footnote. 
For more recent years, the figures of unemployed workers 
registered with the employment exchanges indicate the continua- 
tion of the process. They were as follows : 953,000 in 1926-1927, 
1,144,000 in 1927-1928, 1,224,000 in 1928-1929. * 

Although these figures can give only a rather incomplete idea 
of the growth of unemployment, they bring out very clearly the 
main tendency as well as the parallelism between the fluctuations 
in the numbers employed and unemployed. This would be an 
unthinkable phenomenon in the older industrial States. The 
above data are sufficient to show that the unemployment which 
increased steadily in the Soviet Union after 1923 was not of the 
same nature as the unemployment of the countries of Central 
and Western Europe and America. Unemployment in the old 
capitalist States is, in the main, quite definitely a phenomenon 
connected with crises and depression. To this should be added, 
during the last ten years or so, the growing tendency towards 
technological unemployment owing to the heavy increase in 
output caused by technical and administrative rationalisation. 
In the Soviet Union, unemployment from 1923 onwards—i.e. in 
a period of comparative economic prosperity—can in no case be 
regarded as the result of depression or crisis. Nor were there 
many signs at first of technological unemployment ; or at least 
it should be said that this takes a very special form in the Soviet 
Union. 

This growth of unemployment in a period of favourable 
economic conditions must be ascribed primarily to the enormous 
over-population of this great agricultural country with its 
extensive system of cultivation. This should not be taken to 





1 Cf. Kontrolnyie cifry, etc., p. 485. 
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mean that the growing army of unemployed was recruited solely 
from among rural emigrants. Matters are rather more com- 
plicated than that. In view of the lack of technical training 
among the great majority of Russian workers, the rural exodus 
offered an opportunity of making a selection and replacing 
older, and to some extent already worn out, labour by young 
emigrants from the country. Thus, the middle of the decade 
saw the introduction of a general process of rejuvenation of the 
staffs of Russian undertakings, while a not inconsiderable 
proportion of the workers already employed in industry were 
ousted and joined the ranks of the unemployed. * 

To determine how far the further development of the Russian 
labour market will be affected by rural over-population we must 
first try to estimate the extent of the latter. In a work published 
in 1925 one of the best-known experts on the question, 
Professor Oganovsky, estimated this surplus population at 43 per 
cent. of the total labour on the countryside, that is to say, nearly 
twenty million workers.” Since then, several works have been 
published in the Soviet Union in which various methods are 
applied to the study of the problem. * It is unnecessary to discuss 
all these estimates in detail, and it will be sufficient here to 


mention the two most important—that made by the State Research 
Institute for Agriculture and Internal Colonisation (Goszem- 
kolonit, Professor Lubny-Gercyk),; and that of Professor Mintz, 
which was used as a basis for the calculations with regard to 
the labour market made by the State Planning Committee 
(Gosplan) when preparing the Five-Year Plan. 





1 Besides the article in the International Labour Review already mentioned, cf. 
Dr. Salomon Scuwarz: “ Bevélkerungsbewegung und Arbeitslosigkeit in Russ- 
land’’, in Gesellschaft, Feb. 1927, and “ Die Arbeitslosigkeit in Russland ”’, in 
Gewerkschaftszeitung, 1930, No. 47; Dr. Walter BrenaHn: “Das Land ohne 
Arbeitslosigkeit ’’, in Gesellschaft, July 1931 ; Dr. Michael HorrMan : Die agrarische 
Ubervilkerung Russlands (Berlin, Richard Mannheim, 1982). 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Nov. 1926, pp. 693 et seq. 

3 Cf. Trudy Goszemkolonita, Vol. III : Materialy po voprosu ob izbytoénom trude 
v selskom khoziaistve SSSR (The work of the State Research Institute for Agricul- 
ture and Internal Colonisation, Vol. III: Material for the study of the problem 
of surplus labour in agriculture in the U.S.S.R. ; Moscow, 1926) ; L. Mintz : Agrar- 
noie perenaselenie i rynok truda v SSSR (Rural over-population and the labour 
market in the U.S.S.R.; Moscow-Leningrad, 1929); M. Lacis: Agrarnoie pere- 
naselenie i perspektivy borby s nim (Rural over-population and the prospect of 
overcoming it ; Moscow-Leningrad, 1929); Pavel Mastov: Perenaselenie russkoi 
derevni (Over-population in the Russian village ; Moscow-Leningrad, 1930) ; 
B. Avitoy : “ K voprosu ob agrarnom perenaselenii ’’ (A contribution to the study 
of the problem of rural over-population), in Ekonomiéeskoie Obozrenie, Feb. 1929. 
A useful critical survey of the various methods used to estimate rural over-popu- 
lation in the Soviet Union will be found in M. HorrMann, op. cit., pp. 85 et seq. 
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The Goszemkolonit calculates the extent of rural over- 
population on the basis of standard performances. It starts from 
the number of workers needed for agriculture at its present stage 
of development, and regards the difference between the actual 
number and the necessary number of workers as the surplus 
population. Professor Mintz, on the other hand, bases his 
method on the “time budget” enquiries of Professor Strumilin. 
He takes into account the actual quantity of work done in 
agriculture and in peasant households, reckoned in terms of 
workers, and calculates the surplus population from the differ- 
ence between the workers available and the workers actually 
employed. The defect of this method is obvious, for when there 
is a large surplus population, a great deal of the work in 
agriculture, and especially in peasant households, is not done 
rationally, that is to say, labour is thrown away. The Mintz 
method clearly rests on a peculiar petitio principii. When the 
“time budget ” method of calculation is used, in fact, the volume 
of rural over-population must appear much smaller than when 
the more usual methods based on standard performances are 
used. The result is that the Goszemkolonit estimates the surplus 
rural population at 37.8 to 50.2 per cent. (varying according to 
the standard of performance adopted) of the total available 
labour, while Mintz estimates il at 20.6 per cent. of the available 
labour in the case of men and 10.1 per cent. in that of women, 
no account being taken of peasants not cultivating land. As the 
rural population of working age (16 to 59 years).on 1 April 
1928, i.e. immediately before the Five-Year Plan was put into 
operation *, was estimated at 64,746,000°, the surplus rural 
population according to the Goszemkolonit method would have 
been from 24.5 to 32.5 million persons of working age. Accord- 
ing to the Gosplan, which used the Mintz method but at the 
same time clearly tried to reach even lower figures than Mintz, 
the surplus rural population at the beginning of the Five-Year 
Plan would have been 8.5 million. * 





1 It will be remembered that the Five-Year Plan came into operation on 1 Octo- 
ber 1928 and was to terminate on 30 September 1933, and that subsequently the 
date of termination was advanced to 31 December 1932. 

2 Cf. Piatiletni plan narodno-khoziaistvennogo stroitelsiva SSSR (The Five- 
Year Plan for the economic reconstruction of the U.S.S.R.), Vol. II, Part 2, p. 164. 
Moscow, 3rd edition, 1930. 

3 Cf. S. G. Strrumiuin: Socialnyie problemy piatiletki, 1928-1929—1932-1933 
(The social problems of the Five-Year Plan, 1928-1929—1932-1933), p. 11. Moscow, 
1929. 
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RuRAL OVER-POPULATION AND THE COLLECTIVISATION 
oF AGRICULTURE 


From the point of view of the regulation of the labour 
market, the importance of these figures, which give expression 
to the latent unemployment in the Soviet Union, does not appear 
until they are compared with the figures of workers employed 
in industry and building. This total in 1928, when the Five-Year 
Plan was first applied, was about 3.6 million*, and, as stated 
above, even the total number of workers and salaried employees 
in all branches of industry and administration in both town and 
country (excluding agriculture and forestry) in 1927-1928, the 
last year before the Five-Year Plan was applied, was only about 
9.4 million. In view of these figures, it is clearly evident that 
it is only with difficulty, if at all, that the surplus rural popula- 
tion could be absorbed within a reasonable period into urban 
employment. 

The problem becomes even more complicated when account 
is taken of the large increase in the population of the Soviet 
Union. According to the Gosplan, the number of persons of 
working age (16 to 59 years) has risen as follows’: 


Date Thousands Date Thousands 


1 April 1928 82,4038 1 April 1931 88,999 
» 1929 84,670 » 19382 90,423 
» 1930 87,019 » 19388 91,570 


The agrarian reform undertaken in the course of the Five- 
Year Plan, although perhaps on a larger scale than originally 
intended, has aggravated the problem of rural over-population, 
instead of bringing it nearer solution. The change-over to 
large-scale farming on the basis of the collectivisation of peasant 
farms—a process which was soon being carried out at high 
pressure and has by now made so much progress that large 
farms predominate in the agriculture of the Soviet Union— 
combined with the rapid mechanisation of agriculture? tended 
first of all to increase the surplus rural population. It should 
not be forgotten, however, that the change-over to large-scale 





1 Cf. Narodnoie khoziaisivo . . . 1932 pp. 414 and 465. 

2 Cf. Piatiletni plan, etc., Vol. II, Part 2, p. 164. 

8 Cf. “ The Collectivisation of Agriculture in the U.S.S.R.”’, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. XX VI, No. 3, Sept. 1932, and Olga DomaNEvsKAJA: Agrar- 
sozialismus in Sowjetrussland. Bringt die Kollektivisierung den Ausweg ? (Berlin, 
Laub, 1931). 
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farming and the mechanisation of agriculture helped to increase 
the area under cultivation and the adoption of improved methods, 
thus raising the demand for agricultural labour. But these two 
factors have not been strong enough to counteract the increased 
pressure of population due to the collectivisation of peasant 
farms and the mechanisation of agriculture. As a matter of fact, 
there have been constant complaints in the last few years in the 
Soviet press of the enormous amount of surplus labour on the 
collective farms. 

According to the enquiry made in 1930 by the Institute for 
Collectivised Agriculture, the labour cost of field work per 
hectare, reckoned in man-days, was as follows, (a) on collective 
farms, (b) on peasant farms ’*: 

Autumn sowing Spring sowing 
Region (a) (b) (a) (6) 


Ukraine 3 | 7.89 —- 
Central Black Earth Zone .22 11.41 7.46 12.23 
North Caucasus 61 11.16 5.48 7.80 


The Institute made a further enquiry to determine the 
quantity of labour used on collective farms with and without 
mechanised field work, which showed that mechanisation had 
reduced the quantity of labour needed by about half, the 
proportion for autumn sowing being 48.2 per cent., and for 
spring sowing 50.2 per cent. ° 

It is true that the mechanisation of agriculture is proceeding 
more slowly than the collectivisation of peasant farms. It did 
not acquire real importance until 1932, when it also began to 
affect the problem of over-population. By 1930, however, 
according to an enquiry made by the Institute into the actual 
quantity of labour employed on the collective farms (monthly 
figures for each region, expressed as a percentage of the available 
labour), the two highest percentages for male labour were 73.5 
(Western Region, September) and 58.9 (Transcaucasian Republic, 
May), while the lowest was only 8.4 (Transcaucasian Republic, 
September ). * 





1 Cf. I. Reznixov : “Vysvobozdenie raboéei sily v kolkhozakh i zada¢i orga- 
nisacii otkhodnitestva (The liberation of labour power on the collective farms), 
in Na agrarnom fronte (The Agrarian Front), June 1931, p. 38. 

2 Ibid., p. 42. 

2 Cf. Reznixov: “ Planirovanie truda v kolkhozakh ” (The planning of work 
on collective farms), in Na agrarnom fronte, Nov. 1931, p. 71. It should, of course, 
not be forgotten that part of the available male labour is employed about the 
peasant’s own house (vegetable garden, poultry, etc.). Even if this is taken into 
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The authors of the Five-Year Plan presumably reckoned, 
however, that unemployment would diminish during the period 
of its operation. They had probably made much too optimistic 
an estimate of the extent of rural over-population, besides which 
they could not have foreseen the high speed at which agriculture 
was collectivised, thus leading to a substantial increase in the 
surplus rural population. According to the Five-Year Plan, the 
collective farms were to have covered only 10.3 per cent. of the 
total area sown by 1932-1933*, whereas in actual fact the 
percentage had reached 30.9 by the summer of 1930, and as 
much as 63.6 by the summer of 1931.? At the same time, the 
estimates in the Five-Year Plan of employment in industry, 
building, etc., were found to fall short of the facts, as will appear 
from the following table. * 





Number employed (in thousands} 





1928-1929 1929-1930 1930 





1927-1928 According 
to the 
Five-Year Plan 


According 
to the 
Five-Year Plan 


Actual 
figures 


Actual 
figures 





Industry 3,618 3,678 3,846 4,511 
Building 2 796 818 1,023 1,432 


Transport and 
communications 1,387 1,365 1,416 1,641 


























This increase in employment is undoubtedly of the greatest 
importance. If the urban labour market had been a closed unit, 
the increase would have been sufficient to abolish unemployment. 





account, however, the total quantity of work done by men on the collective farms, 
judging from the figures for 1930, barely reached 50 per cent. of the available 
labour, even from May to September in predominantly agricultural areas (Ukraine, 
Middle Volga, Northern Caucasus). 

1 Cf. Piatiletni plan, etc., Vol. II, Part 1, p. 329. 

2 Cf. Narodnoie khoziaisivo . . . 1932, p. 131. 


3’ The figures for 1927-1928, and the Plan figures for 1928-1929 and 1929-1930 
have been taken from Piatiletni plan, etc., Vol. II, Part 2, p. 206; the figures 
showing the actual position for 1928-1929 are from Kontrolnyie cifry narodnogo 
khoziaistva SSSR na 1929-1930, p. 487, and for 1930 from Narodnoie khoziaisivo 
SSSR na poroge tret’ ego goda piatiletki i kontrolnyie cifry na 1931 god (National 
economy in the U.S.S.R. on the eve of the third year of the Five-Year Plan and 
control figures for 1931 ; Moscow-Leningrad, 1931), p. 270. (Corresponding figures 
were not published for 1929, i.e. the period from 1 October 1929 to 30 September 
1930.) The big increase in employment from 1928-1929 to 1930 in industry and 
transport is to be ascribed largely to a substantial rise in the number of apprentices. 
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In view, however, of the absolute figures of surplus labour on 
the countryside, it appeared barely sufficient to counterbalance 
the augmented pressure of rural over-population due to agrarian 
reform and increased population. It might have been expected 
that the improved prospects of employment in the towns would 
result, as in 1922 and the following years, in a much increased 
rural exodus, so that the rise in the number employed would be 
accompanied by a rise in unemployment, but in fact the contrary 
took place. The tendencies of the labour market, and therefore 
the regulation of the labour market, again reached a turning 


point. 


CHANGES IN THE REGULATION OF THE LABOUR MARKET 


Even by the end of 1929 a gradual tightening of the labour 
market could be observed in the Soviet Union. The free reserves 
of skilled labour were nearly exhausted. Furthermore, the free 
reserves of unskilled labour, which until recently had been 
liberally replenished by means of the rural exodus, began to 
shrink perceptibly. At first the authorities disregarded this 
tendency. The fundamental decision of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party taken on 5 December 1929, “ concerning 
the growth of the working-class cadre, the level of unemploy- 
ment, and measures for remedying it”’*, was still inspired by 
the idea of restricting the labour market in accordance with the 
policy followed during the last few years. The employment 
exchanges were “to take energetic measures to free themselves 
from all foreign and subversive elements.”’ The trade unions 
were to tighten up their conditions of admission and “ make it 
more difficult for classless elements in town and country to 
percolate industry by way of the unions.”’ Even in the middle 
of February 1930 the Council of People’s Commissaries of the 
U.S.S.R. passed a Bill intended to make it more difficult for 
applicants for work to register with the employment exchanges. * 

By this time, however, the authorities appeared to be becom- 
ing aware of the need for a fundamental change in their whole 
policy with regard to the labour market, and the Commissariat 
of Labour of the Soviet Union had begun to discuss the plan of 
turning the employment exchanges into “ offices for supplying 





1 Pravda, 9 Dec. 1929. 
2 Idem, 19 Feb. 1980. 
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industry with labour”.* The new developments began, based 
on the fundamental idea, not of a labour market, but of a 
systematic distribution of labour by the authorities. 

The shortage of labour, even of unskilled workers, was now 
becoming increasingly evident. As a counterpart to unemploy- 
ment (bezrabotica) or shortage of work, a new word (bezraboéica) 
was soon invented to denote the shortage of workers. In July 
1930 the Commissariat of Labour estimated the shortage in 
industrial construction at 31 per cent. of the demand ; in the coal 
mines of the Donetz area at 10.7 per cent. ; in loading work on 
the waterways of the R.S.F.S.R. at about 35 per cent; on 
1 September 1930 the railways needed 153,000 loaders, but could 
obtain only 68,300, or not quite 45 per cent., and so on.’ 

There were two sets of causes for this falling off of the rural 
exodus : the worsening of the living conditions of urban workers 
since the beginning of the Five-Year Plan, and agrarian reform. 
There is no need to go into detail on the first. The execution 
of the Five-Year Plan called for the investment of enormous 
sums in industry, building, and other economic branches. For 
lack of funds at home, and in view of the impossibility of raising 
them on the international capital market by way of long-term 
loans, the only means of financing the proposed investments was 
to force the accumulation of capital in the country itself to the 
utmost. As a matter of fact, the proportion of the total national 
income so accumulated was already over one-third in the first 
year of the Plan, and it soon reached nearly half. This develop- 
ment was inevitably accompanied by a heavy restriction of 
consumption among the widest sections of the population, and 
in particular a lowering of the standard of life of urban workers.* 
The towns thus lost much of their attraction for rural emigrants. 

The accelerated process of collectivising peasant farms that 
began in 1930 also helped to reduce emigration from the country- 
side, or—to give a more exact translation of the Russian term 
for this peculiar phenomenon, which does not involve a 
permanent change of residence of the worker (peasant) and his 
family to the town—“ departure” (otkhod) from the country- 
side. As long as the peasant worked his meagre plot of land 





1 Trud, 16 Feb. 1930. 

2 Cf. Narodnoie khoziaisivo . . . 1931, na poroge . . ., pp. 148-149. 

3 Cf. Salomon Scnuwarz: Fiinfjahresplan und Sozialismus. Wohin steuert die 
Sowjetunion ? (Berlin, Dietz, 1932) ; and “ Der Fiinfjahresplan und die Arbeiter- 
schaft ’’, in Gewerkschafiszeitung, 1931, Nos. 34, 36, and 40. 
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himself, he was able in many cases to find employment in the 
towns, leaving most of the agricultural work to other members 
of the family, possibly less able-bodied than himself. In the 
collective farms this could hardly be done, precisely because of 
the existence of a large surplus of labour. There was in fact a 
tendency, when allocating work on the collective farms, to pay 
less attention to the families whose menfolk had left for the 
towns, or even to pass them over, and it must be remembered 
that it was the distribution of the work that determined the 
distribution of the yield of the farm. Another factor was that 
for the poorest farmers, who had formed the largest contingent 
of persons “departing” to the towns, collectivisation, which 
aimed at eliminating social differences in the villages, meant a 
prospect of economic improvement, and the fear of losing their 
share in this encouraged them to remain at home. Many peasants 
thus remained on the farm, and in this they were even 
encouraged by the managements of the collective farms, which 
often tried to prevent the “ departure” of the peasants wherever 
possible. The result was that as the percentage of collectivised 
farms rose, the percentage of departures became smaller. Thus, 
for 1930, the figures for the Middle Volga region concerning the 


degree of collectivisation and of “ departures ” were as follows * : 


Percentage of Number 
District peasant farms of “ departures ” 

collectivised per 1,000 inhabitants 
Mordva 8.9 47.4 
Penza 11.0 20.8 
Kuzneck 11.9 28.6 
Syzran 18.1 36.3 
Ulianovsk 18.7 30.2 
Buguruslan 31.1 26.4 
Samara 35.6 17.4 


Orenburg 40.2 12.7 


The same factors which tended to stem the rural exodus have 
in some cases actually led to a strong movement in the opposite 
direction. In the spring of 1930 there were frequent complaints 
in the Soviet press on this subject, especially as regards the coal 
mines in the Donetz area, which had suffered heavy losses of 
labour owing to the collectivisation of peasant farms. 

In their excess of administrative zeal, the collectivisation reformers 


have left out of account the 30 per cent. of the miners who had farms 
of their own, and have subjected the families of these miners to so 





1 Cf. Narodnoie khoziaisivo . . . 1931, p. 137. 
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much pressure that they have overhelmed their husbands, brothers, 
and fathers with letters urging them to come home as soon as pos- 
sible “ to save the farm ”’. In several cases miners’ farms were simply 
expropriated as “ kulak ’’ property, in which case their families were 
not admitted to the collective farm. It is not surprising that the 
agitated miners have fled from the mines to return home in large 
numbers, * 


But despite these difficulties several more months had to pass 
before a thorough and systematic revision of the labour market 
regulations could be undertaken. At first isolated measures were 
considered sufficient, which gave some idea of the spirit of the 
new system and related mainly to the seasonal labour market. 
The Joint Order of the Commissaries of Labour and Agriculture 
of 3 March 1930? created a sort of compulsory recruiting of 
seasonal workers from the collective farms. It provided that the 
quota of seasonal workers to be recruited from these farms was 
to be fixed by the Central Institution for ‘Collective Farms in the 
Soviet Union (an organ of the Commissariat of Agriculture) and 
“distributed” among the different republics, and that the central 
collective farm institutions for the different republics should in 
turn distribute within three days the quotas to be supplied by 
them among the different districts. The district authorities 
Should then within a week draft “plans for releasing labour 
power on the different collective farms” and thereupon without 
delay, and not later than 1 April, conclude agreements with the 
managements of the collective farms concerning “ the allocation 
of labour to seasonal industries”. These agreements were in 
particular to fix the periods during which members of the 
collective farms, nominated by the managements of the farms, 
were to be transferred to industry and construction. Refusal to 
comply with the decision of the management of the farm would 
be considered as an offence against the Labour Code. 

The managements of the collective farms and the local 
authorities showed a growing tendency to make arbitrary use of 
the members of the farms and their labour, being inspired in 
many cases by purely parochial considerations?, The heads of 
the collective farms tried to benefit by the “ departure”, and 
especially by the recruiting, of their members, making demands 
for this purpose on the economic authorities to which they 





1 Trud, 15 April 1930. 

2 Published on 4 March 1930 in Za Industrializaciu. 

3 Za Industrializaciu, 21, 22, 25, and 27 March, notes several cases in which it 
was made difficult for the workers in various regions to leave. 
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“supplied” workers, or even imposing conditions on the “depart- 
ing” members of the farm. It is true that the model rules for 
“ agricultural artels”, which are the most usual form of collec- 
tive farm, provide that the farm has the right to claim from 3 
to 10 per cent. of the wages of “departing” members.’ But 
the managers of the collective farms often went much further. 
They- were accused of “ compromising the building season” by 
“hampering the departure of their members for seasonal work 
in that they claimed 35 to 50 per cent. of their wages for the 
farm” ?, In the Mozyr district “ the deductions so made reached 
40 to 50 per cent., and in some cases even 75 per cent.” *, and in 
the Vinnica district the farms even claimed the whole wage. * 
In the latter case, however, the heads of the farms had simply 
detached their members for wage labour. The conception of 
employment as a compulsory and not a contractual relation 
rapidly gained ground, and it seemed as if the whole regulation 
of the labour market would soon break down in face of the 
progress of a rigid system of compulsory labour. The process 
was held up, however, by the crisis and the setback suffered by 
the policy of collectivisation in the spring and summer of 1930° ; 
and in the autumn of the same year the reorganisation of the 


regulation of the labour market proceeded in a more orderly 
fashion. 


THE PoLicy OF THE DISTRIBUTION AND UTILISATION 
oF LABOUR 


The idea underlying the intensive reform of the regulation of 
the labour market that opened in the autumn of 1930 was that 
it formed only one link in a systematic scheme for the distribu- 
tion and utilisation of labour. The measures taken in respect of 
the labour market were thus closely bound up with measures 
affecting employment in the undertakings. It is not possible, 
however, to discuss here all the problems involved in detail, and 
it will be sufficient to deal more thoroughly with those relating 
directly to the regulation of the labour market; of the other 
points, only the more important will be touched on in passing. 





1 Pravda, 2 March 1930. 

2 Trud, 4 March 1932. 

3 Pravda, 6 April 1930. 

4 Za Industrializaciu, 8 April 1930. 

5 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX VI, No. 8, Sept. 1982, pp. 390-391. 
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Two factors have had a decisive influence in this field since 
the autumn of 1930: the increasing shortage of labour in several 
economic branches, though in industry proper this was not at 
first very acute; and the steadily rising labour turnover in 
industrial undertakings. 

The changed situation on the labour market and the lowering 
of the standards of wages and of living, combined with the 
growing diversity of the systems of remuneration and food 
supply of the workers, had led in 1930 to a high rate of labour 
turnover in industrial undertakings. Quite apart from the almost 
incredible figures published for particular undertakings, and 
even whole branches of industry, the averages themselves, which 
naturally do not show the extreme cases, are evidence of a very 
high labour turnover which would be unthinkable in the older 
industrial countries. In 1929-1930, for instance, the numbers of 
arrivals and departures formed the following percentages of the 
average staff for the year: 275.9 and 282.6 respectively in coal 
mining ; 291.7 and 264.9 in wood working; 306.2 and 293.4 in 
ore mining ; 319.7 and 294.5 in the food industry ; while the 
averages for industry as a whole were 172.3 and 150.6. * 

Since the spring of 1930 the Soviet press has been full of 
reports of this disastrous rise in labour turnover and of proposals 
for counteracting it. The latter were of two kinds. Although 
some who took part in the public discussion urged that the evil 
could not be overcome without a substantial rise in the general 
standard of living and a radical improvement in the situation 
of the workers, this argument did not prevail and was soon 
reduced to silence by a very different conception. In the press, 
and even more in practice, means were sought after the summer 
of 1930 of binding the workers to the undertaking, either 
indirectly, by holding out to them the prospect of economic 
privileges based on length of service, or directly, by making it 
more difficult to leave the undertaking. Innumerable ways were 
devised, including attempts to induce the workers by appropriate 
propaganda and “socialist competitions” to bind themselves 
“ voluntarily ” to remain in the undertaking until the end of the 
Five-Year Plan. In the summer of 1930 a vigorous campaign of 
this kind was carried on, but in essence it was no more than a 
preparation for binding the workers compulsorily to the under- 
taking. In this direction, too, several attempts were made in 





1 Cf. Narodnoie khoziaistvo . . . 1932, p. 449. 
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the summer of 1930, going so far as holding back wages so that 
if possible each worker should have a considerable account with 
the undertaking for wages due‘, or binding the workers to 
remain in the same undertaking for a long period. An extreme 
case of this procedure was the agreement between the Coal Trust 
of the Soviet Union (Sojuzugol) and the Ukrainian Committee of 
the Agricultural Workers’ Union, which provided that the Union 
should place 15,000 agricultural workers at the disposal of the 
Trust for unskilled work, who would be bound to work in the 
mines for two years under pain of being regarded as “ deserters ” 
and excluded from the Union. ? 

These tendencies were much strengthened by a proclamation 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party published in 
all the important Moscow papers on 3 September 1930, which 
contained the following passage : 

To combat high labour turnover in the undertakings a body of 
measures is to be adopted to ensure that the workers shall remain 
bound to the place of production. The necessary measures will include 
the development of public —, inducing the workers to promise 
the Proletariat that they will work in the undertaking concerned for 
a specified period, and the adoption of all forms of official pressure, 
including the boycott of unprincipled deserters from production and 


the introduction of various bonuses and privileges as an incentive 
to the workers to remain longer in the same undertaking. 


The propaganda thus initiated was carried on with increased 
energy, especially in respect of engineers, technicians, and fore- 
men. The secretary of the Central Office of the Engineers’ and 
Technicians’ Trade Union Sections stated at this time in a press 
interview : 


We have set ourselves the task of getting every technician without 
exception to agree before 1 October to bind himself voluntarily to the 
undertaking he is in. We expect every technician to declare his 
readiness to go to the weaker sections of the industrial front at the 
first call of the Party and the Government. * 


The meaning of this “ voluntary ” binding to the undertaking 
is clearly shown by the following report from the Petrovski 
works at Dnepropetrovsk : 

Among technicians there have been traitors to the cause of indus- 


trialisation and the Five-Year Plan. May the whole country know 
who they are! Engineer S. of the Technical Standards Bureau and 





1 Za Industrializaciu, 20 May 1930. 
2 Trud, 8 June 1930. 
3 Idem, 13 Sept. 1930. 
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workshop engineer M. of the Martin Furnaces Department refused 
to sign the contract binding themselves to remain in the undertaking. 
Their bad example was followed by foremen and their assistants 
[whose names are given]. Engineers as a body hold up to the utmost 
contempt those who refuse to observe the principles of the Party 
concerning the fight against high labour turnover. The only way to 
atone is to sign the contract of voluntary engagement at once. * 


These methods, combined with a corresponding press cam- 
paign, especially in the official trade union organ’, did much 
to prepare the ground for the revision of labour law and in 
particular of the regulations concerning the labour market. The 
new regulations were inaugurated in the autumn of 1930 by four 
fundamental decisions : 


(1) The Decree of 6 September 1930 of the Council of 
People’s Commissaries of the R.S.F.S.R. (which includes over 
two-thirds of the whole population of the Soviet Union) “ con- 
cerning the organisation of labour supply for industry and the 
improved training of skilled staffs ”.® 


(2) The Order of 23 September 1930 of the Commissariat of 
Labour and the Supreme Economic Council of the R.S.F.S.R. 
and of the General Council of Trade Unions of the Soviet Union 
“concerning additional measures for fighting high labour turn- 
over and reforming the conditions of engagement of labour ”’. 4 


(3) The Order of 9 October 1930 of the Commissariat of 
Labour of the U.S.S.R. “concerning the immediate assignment 
of work to the unemployed and the suspension of the payment 
of unemployment benefit ”.5 

(4) The decision of 20 October 1930 of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party “ concerning measures for the 
systematic supply of labour to industry and the fight against 
high labour turnover ”’. ¢ 

Although, strictly speaking, this last decision is not a source 
of law, in fact, owing to conditions in the Soviet Union, it enjoys 
far-reaching legal importance. 





1 Za Industrializaciu, 16 Sept. 1930. 

2 Cf. Trud, 13 Sept. 1930. 

3 Imestia, 8 Sept. 1930. 

4 Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Truda SSSR (referred to later as I.N.K.T.), 
1930, Nos. 26-27. 

5 Idem, 1930, No. 28. 

6 Pravda, 22 Oct. 1930. 
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These measures have in many respects affected the develop- 
ment of social policy in the Soviet Union. 


(a) The fight against high labour turnover was systematic- 
ally taken in hand. The Decree of 6 September 1930 contained 
a long list of measures for this purpose, of which the following 
are important for the regulation of the labour market. 


The labour authorities were instructed to open a special 
register at the employment exchanges for applicants for work 
who had terminated their employment of their own accord or 
offended against labour discipline, and to deprive them of 
unemployment benefit for a period to be determined by the 
exchange. In the case of persons who repeatedly changed their 
place of work without valid reason, severer measures were to be 
adopted, which might go so far as striking them off the register 
of applicants for employment. No person who had terminated 
his employment of his own accord or been dismissed for a breach 
of the rules of employment might be engaged except through an 
employment exchange. 

Thus, termination of employment of the worker’s own accord 
was turned into a kind of offence. It was therefore only logical 
for the same Decree to instruct the Commissariat of Labour of 
the R.S.F.S.R. “ to prepare an Order providing for the recording 
in the worker’s papers of the reasons for the termination of his 
employment”. This policy was thus closely related to the idea 
of the workbook as formerly found in French (Napoleonic) and 
German law. 

The Order of 23 September 1930 went a step further by 
totally depriving workers who terminated their employment of 
their own accord of the right to unemployment benefit, instead of 
doing so for a certain period as under the Decree of 6 September. 
It also provided that such workers were to be placed last on the 
waiting list, and that the new employer must be informed by 
the employment exchange why the previous employment was 
terminated. 

The decision of 20 October 1930 of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party, finally, decided that deserters and “ flit- 
ters’ should forfeit for six months the right to be sent to employ- 
ment in industrial undertakings. At the same time the Commis- 
sariat of Labour of the Soviet Union was instructed “to revise 
the Labour Code and Penal Regulations with a view to the 
strengthening of labour discipline, the rational utilisation of 
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labour, and the encouragement of the workers to bind themselves 
to the undertaking ”’. 


(b) The measures taken in the autumn of 1930, which was 
to prove a decisive period with regard to the policy of the 
distribution of labour, went much further than the fight against 
high labour turnover. Special importance attaches in this con- 
nection to the Order of 9 October 1930 of the Commissariat of 
Labour of the U.S.S.R. It prescribed by telegraph the immediate 
and general suspension of the payment of unemployment benefit, 
and instructed the employment exchanges “to take all the 
measures necessary for sending the unemployed to work at 
once’, and for sending them “not only to work corresponding 
to their particular trade but to any other work not demanding 
special training”. “No reason for refusing the work offered 
shall be accepted except sickness attested by certificate. Refusal 
of the work offered shall entail being struck off the register of 
applicants for work. ” 

The Soviet press tried to justify the issue of this Order by 
the disappearance of unemployment in the Soviet Union. Were 
this the case, it would be difficult to understand why it was 
necessary to prohibit the payment of unemployment benefit. 
In actual fact, immediately before the issue of this Order the 
press was still speaking of hundreds of thousands of unemployed. 
The suspension of the payment of unemployment benefit was 
intended, however, as a means of influencing the labour market 
and bringing pressure to bear on the unemployed, who would 
thus be compelled to accept the work offered whatever and 
wherever it was. The primary aim was to relieve the shortage 
of labour from which industry had been suffering for months. 


(c) These measures were not however sufficient to meet 
more than a small part of the demand for labour. Steps had 
therefore to be taken to create new reserves of labour for 
industry and other branches of urban economy. The Decree of 
6 September 1930, it is true, instructed the Commissariats of 
Labour and Agriculture “ to draft in agreement with the Central 
Institution for Collective Farms a body of measures to secure 
the organised recruiting of members of the collective farms and 
poor villagers for work in industrial undertakings’. But in the 
main the new reserves had to be sought in the towns among 
the members of the workers’ families and among home workers 
(kustari). To this end the conditions of registration with the 
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employment exchanges were to be substantially relaxed for these 
groups, and in particular measures were to be taken to induce 
the wives and children of workers and salaried employees to go 
to work in industry. 


(d@) But the measures described under (a), (b), and (c) were 
far from ensuring the full application of the new regulations, 
whose most important feature was perhaps that they deliberately 
sought to go beyond the regulation of the labour market. It was 
no longer a question of distributing the free labour seeking 
employment on the market, but of systematically utilising the 
labour already in employment. 

The Decree of 6 September 1930 had already given clear 
expression to this idea, though in fact it only raised the problem 
without suggesting how it was to be solved. It instructed the 
Commissariat of Labour of the R.S.F.S.R. “ to organise super- 
vision of the correct utilisation of labour in production”, and 
within twenty days “to determine the methods and nature of 
this supervision”. Furthermore, the Commissariat, in conjunc- 
tion with the Supreme Economic Council of the R.S.F.S.R. and 
the General Council of Trade Unions of the Soviet Union, was 
within a month to work out methods “of distributing and 
re-distributing labour among the various undertakings, branches 
of industry, and regions’’. The time limits fixed in the Decree 
were however exceeded before the Commissariat had carried out 
the task entrusted to it. In the Decision of 20 October 1930 of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party the problem was 
in some respects attacked on other lines. It was decided that 
“the Commissariats of Labour of the R.S.F.S.R. and of the 
Federated Republics shall have power, in agreement with the 
trade unions and with due regard for the demands of the 
economic authorities, to transfer skilled workers and technicians 
from less important to more important branches of industry 
(coal, iron and steel, transport, large-scale industrial construc- 
tion) and from one region to another”. And following up the 
fundamental change in the whole policy with regard to the 
distribution of labour so introduced, the Central Committee 
decided further that “the employment exchanges shall within 
twenty days be reorganised with a view to the training and 
systematic distribution of labour ”. 

These provisions meant certain changes of principle in the 
existing regulation of the labour market, but in the main they 
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constituted a programme rather than a performance. It was 
not until the end of 1930 that the proposed revision was taken 
in hand systematically and on a large scale. It then gave rise 
to a very large number of laws and orders, and in particular to 
numerous special provisions for specified branches of industry 
or groups of workers. Only the principal points can be mentioned 
here, for these texts, taken together, would in themselves fill a 
large volume. 

The idea of the “labour market” thenceforward disappeared 
from Russian social policy. The distribution of labour as a whole 
was to be carried out, not in accordance with the situation on 
the labour market, but only in accordance with a plan. This 
fundamental change was enshrined in two measures of decisive 
importance : 


(1) The decision of 15 December 1930 of the Central 
Executive Committee and the Council of People’s Commissaries 
of the U.S.S.R. “ concerning the engagement and distribution of 
labour and the fight against high labour turnover ”*, embodied 
in the Act of 15 December 1930. 


(2) The regulations concerning staff offices confirmed. by 


the Commissariat of Labour of the U.S.S.R. by the Order of 
28 December 1930.’ 


Not only in its methods but also in its scope the new policy 
went far beyond the regulation of the labour market, aiming as 
it did at the efficient utilisation of labour already in employment. 
This aim was described in the preamble to the Act of 15 December 
1930 as “the most complete and systematic utilisation possible 
of the available labour in all branches of the national economy ”’. 
In the Order of 28 December 1930 the idea was expanded and 
formulated in more precise terms. The labour exchanges were 
reorganised as “staff offices”; their functions comprised not 
only “ the recruiting and registration of (free) labour” and “ the 
systematic supply of labour to industry, transport, and seasonal 
and other branches of the national economy ”’, but also “ super- 
vision of the correct utilisation of labour in undertakings in the 
socialised sector and the transfer to other undertakings of skilled 
workers and technicians who are not employed in accordance 
with their special qualifications, and also of surplus labour ”. 





1 I.N.K.T., 1981, No. 1-2. 
_ 2 Ibid. 
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Their duties were the same in respect of skilled workers and 
technicians who, although employed in accordance with their 
special qualifications and not to be classed as surplus labour, 
could be more efficiently employed in a more important branch 
of industry or undertaking. 

It is obvious that the worker, and a fortiori the applicant for 
work, was bound to accept the work assigned to him within the 
framework of this policy. But the new text was rather more 
liberal as to possible reasons for refusal than the Order of 
9 October 1930, which recognised only sickness, besides making 
it compulsory for the applicant to accept the work offered, even 
if it was not in his own trade. According to the Order of 
23 December 1930 of the Commissariat of Labour of the U.S.S.R. 
“concerning the registration of applicants for work and the 
assignment of work” *, refusal to accept the work offered was 
to be considered ungrounded only in the case of work corres- 
ponding to the applicant’s trade or in the case of an applicant 
in whose trade there was no demand for labour and who had 
refused retraining. Similarly, a worker might refuse work, not 
only on grounds of sickness, but also if it involved removal to 
another district, this reason being accepted as valid in every case 
for married women, and for other workers only when no housing 
accommodation was offered in the new district. If the work 
were refused without valid reason, the offender was to be struck 
off the register of applicants for work for six months, and might 
eventually be employed only on heavy work carried out by 
gangs, such as forestry work, loading, etc. 

The evolution of the policy of labour distribution since 1930 
has often shown the beginnings of a fundamental change, 
suggesting the intention to establish a system of compulsory 
labour and correspondingly to transform the whole of labour 
law. But this is as far as it has gone. Similarly, the idea of 
working to plan was carried out less consistently than was 
originally intended. In actual fact, the policy of labour distribu- 
tiun in the next two years was confined, in the undertakings, 
mainly to fighting labour surplus and high labour turnover, and, 
in the open market, to enlarging the class of wage earners as 
much as possible by bringing hundreds of thousands, and even 
millions, of peasants from the collective farms and of women 
into the labour market. In this connection, the labour authorities 





1 Ibid. 
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were faced with the special task of providing for the vocational 
training of large masses of workers, both in and outside the 


undertakings. 
NEw PROBLEMS 


The continued shrinkage of the labour market has led the 
authorities responsible for economic and social policy to pay 
increased attention to the utilisation of labour in the under- 
takings. Since the last months of 1930, the Soviet press has 
published numerous articles on the fight against labour surpluses, 
and the Commissariat of Labour of the R.S.F.S.R. has also 
tried to find a practical solution of the problem. Its Circular of 
23 January 1931 “concerning the correct utilisation of labour 
and the exposure of labour surpluses ”* distinguished between 
direct and concealed surpluses. A direct surplus was taken to 
exist where the number employed exceeded the figure corres- 
ponding to the ratio between staff and production fixed in the 
economic plan (either the Five-Year Plan or the control figures 
for the year in question). As the production estimates in the 
economic plans were always exaggerated and the probable 
increase in labour output over-estimated—the idea being to create 
a constant stimulus to increasing both—production inevitably 
fell below the plan, while at the same time the numbers 
employed often exceeded the estimated figures ; in addition, the 
managers of undertakings, whose duty it was to develop their 
aclivity, often tried, in view of the shortage of labour, to 
accumulate a reserve to meet the planned increase of production. 
But the Circular of 23 January 1931 also tried to eliminate the 
“concealed” surpluses of labour, which were ascribed to 
insufficient rationalisation : 

It shall be the duty of the labour authorities to inaugurate a 
ruthless campaign against the waste of labour in production, high 
labour turnover, and labour surpluses. For this, they must not only 
ascertain existing (direct) surpluses, but also collaborate in the fight 
for mechanisation and the rationalisation of work and the processes 
of production, and therefore also in the fight to discover concealed 


pai | so as to release skilled labour which is utilised either in- 
sufficiently or not in accordance with its qualifications. 


The fight against direct surpluses was limited by the Circular 
of 23 January 1931 to ascertaining them, and to “ the institution 





1 J.N.K.T., 1931, No. 7. 
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of proceedings against the managers of undertakings for utilising 
skilled labour incorrectly, demanding too many workers, or 
engaging more workers than necessitated by the industrial and 
financial plan”. This proved insufficient, and the Decree of 
13 March 1931 of the Council of People’s Commissaries of the 
U.S.S.R., “concerning measures for adjusting the number 
employed in the undertakings to the programme of production ”, 
accordingly provided that by 1 April 1931 the number of workers 
in all State industrial undertakings “ was to correspond exactly 
to the estimates of the plan”. It also categorically prohibited 
the engagement of additional workers in undertakings where 
their number had reached the maximum fixed in the plan. 
In any undertaking where there was a labour surplus, but at 
the same time the estimates of the plan for total production and 
individual output had not been fulfilled, no workers who left 
might be replaced until the number employed had been brought 
into agreement with the state of production. The surplus labour 
so released was to be employed primarily for newly opened 
factories and building operations in the same branch of 
industry. * 

It seems, however, that the Decree of 13 March 1931 existed 


only on paper. As far as can be judged from the press, there 
was no genuine elimination of “surpluses”. Towards the end 
of the year the situation even seemed to have become worse, 
and it was not until the issue of the Order of 29 November 1931 * 
of Piatakov, Vice-President of the Supreme Economic Council 
of the U.S.S.R., that a change was effected for a certain time. 
This Order left nothing to be desired in the matter of clearness : 


. . . I order all undertakings to bring the number of workers 
employed at once into agreement with what they actually need for the 
effective carrying out of the programme of production. On pain of 
proceedings against the managers, all undertakings are forbidden to 
engage new workers without the approval of the head of the compet- 
ent industrial organisation (union, trust). All economic organisations 
shall without delay institute strict and systematic supervision of the 
observance in the undertakings of the principles concerning the en- 
gagement of workers. 


This Order gave rise to a large number of reports in the 
economic press. It was soon learned, for instance, that in 
motor-car and tractor works the number of workers was 90 per 





1 Trud, 14 March 1931. 
2 Za Industrializaciu, 830 Nov. 1931. 
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cent. of the figure fixed in the plan, while output only 
approximated to 60 per cent. of the estimate.* In artistic 
industries the corresponding figures were 106 and 94 per cent. ’, 
in the manufacture of mining machinery 92 and 55 per cent., 
and so on.* Isolated reports also appeared on the actual 
reductions of staff effected, although these were by no means 
carried out on the scale intended. There appeared, however, to 
be a change in the general policy of labour distribution. The 
control figures for the economy of the Soviet Union for 1932 
still provided for a 12.3 per cent. increase in the number 
employed, but this was to result mainly from a heavy rise in the 
number of apprentices, and also from a substantial increase in 
the number employed in the building industry alone. The organ 
of the trade unions described the expected future developments 
as follows : 

One of the most important factors in the increase in individual 
output during the present year [1932] will be a very strict regulation 


of the number of workers and salaried employees in accordance with 
a fixed plan... . 

As compared with the figure reached at the end of 1931 there 
will be only a very small rise. In industries subject to the Supreme 
Economic Council the annual average will be only slightly higher than 
in the fourth quarter of 1931. On the railways the average number of 
workers will be about 30,000 less than in the fourth quarter of 1931. 
The number of salaried employees in State anJ public institutions 
will be reduced in proportion to the planned reduction of administra- 
tive expenses. The only group for which a further and substantial 
increase is planned is that of apprentices : for industries subject to 
the Supreme Economic Council 52 per cent., for the railways 70 per 
cent., for shipping 53 per cent., etc. 4 


It is as yet impossible to determine how far the new policy 
could be carried out in practice. Various partial reports that 
have been published appear, however, to be unfavourable. The 
very intensive efforts made in the first weeks of 1932 do not 
seem to have been crowned with much success, and the 
authorities soon turned their attention to other problems, until 
towards the end of the year the question of eliminating labour 
surpluses again arose as acutely as ever. 


The policy of eliminating labour surpluses has been closely 
bound up during the last few years with the policy of fighting 





1 Idem, 3 Dec. 1931. 
2 Idem, 6 Dec. 1931. 
3 Idem, 28 Dec. 1931. 
4 Trud, 29 Jan. 1932. 
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high labour turnover. The aim is at the same time to reduce 
and to stabilise staffs. The methods of fighting high turnover 
have been described above. Until the end of 1932 there was no 
change of principle in this field. The efforts made with special 
energy since 1930 appear to have achieved some, though slight, 
success for a certain time. For industry as a whole the acces- 
sions of new workers in the first half of 1931 formed 68.2 per 
cent. of the average number employed, as compared with 89.5 per 
cent. in the first half of 1930 and 86.9 per cent. in the second ; 
while the departures in the first half of 1931 formed 63.8 per 
cent. of the number employed, as compared with 74.1 per cent. 
and 78.5 per cent. in the two halves of the previous year. 
In the second half of 1931, however, labour turnover again 
began to rise, and during 1932 the movement became alarming 
because it spread to an increasing extent among skilled workers, 
who until recently had been less affected. In all the important 
coal fields the departure and shortage of workers in key occupa- 
tions were observed.* Skilled workers who had been employed 
for years in the mines of the Gorlovka field were leaving in 
large numbers.” In a few months the coal mines of the 
Artemovsk field lost 3,000 workers, 30 per cent. of whom were 
hewers.* In the iron and steel industry the labour turnover 
became especially high among the most important groups of 
productive workers.* The cotton industry lost 22,000 workers 
in August 1932 alone, the turnover being especially high among 
the workers in key occupations.*° Even in the Stalingrad tractor 
works, with their many privileges, the turnover was enormous 
and affected the great majority of skilled workers. * In the face 
of these facts, the authorities seem to have tended in the last 
months of 1932 to intensify the effort to bind workers and 
salaried employees more closely to the undertaking. In this 
respect reference should be made to the introduction of com- 
pulsory passports by the Act of 27 December 1932.7 


Although the policy of labour distribution as applied in the 
undertakings appears to have produced very meagre results, 





1 Trud, 30 Sept. 1932. 

2 Idem, 22 Oct. 1932. 

3 Za Industrializaciu, 3 Oct. 1982. 
* Trud, 14 Sept. 1932. 

5 Pravda, 26 Sept. 1982. 

6 Za Industrializaciu, 1 Nov. 19382. 
7 Izvestia, 28 Dec. 1932. 
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it would appear, so far as it covers the former field of operations 
on the labour market, to have achieved considerable success in 
certain respects, especially in the recruiting of large numbers of 
women for wage-paid work. Efforts had already been made for 
some years to attract more women to such work, although 
originally these were inspired chiefly by general considerations 
with regard to social policy, wages, and housing. It was not 
until 1930 that considerations of the labour market began to 
enter into this recruiting, very soon with decisive effect. Their 
influence appears most strongly in the fundamental decision of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 20 October 
1930, and also in a number of other official proclamations of 
the same period, At first no new principles of social policy were 
put forward in respect of the employment of women, until the 
Commissariat of Labour of the R.S.F.S.R., in its decision of 
8 December 1930 “ concerning the utilisation of women’s labour 
in production and in State and co-operative services” ’*, gave 
expression to the idea of assigning certain work exclusively, or 
by preference, to women. On 16 January 1931 the Commissariat 
issued an Order containing two long lists of occupations in 
various branches of industry and of duties in State and 
co-operative services.” At the same time the Central Executive 
Committee of the U.S.S.R. decided to raise the proportion of 
girls among workshop pupils to an average of 50 per cent. *, and 
in accordance with this decision the Commissariat of Labour of 
the U.S.S.R. issued an Order on 8 February 1931 fixing for 
particular branches of industry the minimum percentages of 
girls in training workshops. * 

While all these efforts may not have been completely success- 
ful, as has often been admitted officially®, their effect on the 
composition of Russian labour cannot be denied and the percent- 
age of women among workers and salaried employees has in fact 
risen very much during the last two years. The total figures for 
industry do not display this process very clearly, since it was 
accompanied by a relatively large development of those branches 





1 Sobranie uzakoneni i R.S.F.S.R. (Collection of Laws of the R.S.F.S.R.), 1931, 
No. 2. 
2 I.N.K.T., 1981, No. 5-6. 
3 Izvestia, 14 Jan. 1931. 


4 I.N.K.T., 1981, No. 5-6. 
5 Cf. for instance the decision of 3 December 1931 of the Central Executive 


Committee of the R.S.F.S.R. (1.N.K.T., 1982, No. 2-3.) 
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of industry—heavy industry in particular—which employ fewest 
women. Nevertheless, for industry as a whole, the proportion 
of women rose from 28.4 per cent. on 1 January 1930 to 31.7 per 
cent. on 1 July 1931. The process is much more evident if 
separate branches of industry are considered, particularly those 
which until recently employed very few women. In engineering 
works, for instance, the proportion of women (among ordinary 
workers and auxiliary staff, cleaners, etc.) rose during the period 
in question from 7.1 to 17.8 per cent.; in electrical engineering 
from 21.9 to 32.1 per cent.; in the iron and steel industry from 
8.2 to 18.1 per cent.; in the coal industry from 8.4 to 13.7 per 
cent., etc.! The process appears to have made considerable 
further progress since then. 

On the other hand, the efforts to recruit wage earners among 
the peasants were less successful, whether among individual 
peasants or among members of the collective farms. Until 1931 
this recruiting lay in the hands of the labour authorities. Their 
patent failure and the growing demand for labour in industry 
led the Government (decision of 3 March 1931 of the Council 
of Labour and National Defence) to transfer these activities 
to industry, leaving the Labour Commissariat and its local 
organs responsible only for assigning recruiting districts to the 
various industries and supervising the work of recruiting.* This 
decision coincided with the period of intensive collectivisation 
of agriculture, and whereas until then recruiting had to be 
carried out directly among the peasants, it now became possible 
to make use of the managers of the collective farms for the 
purpose. But the latter as a rule showed little inclination to 
further the work of recruiting. On the contrary, with the object 
of making sure of having sufficient labour for the busy seasons 
of the year, they did all they could to hamper recruiting as well 
as unorganised “ departures ” of members of the collective farms. 
The Act (decision of the Central Executive Committee and 
Council of People’s Commissaries of the U.S.S.R.) of 30 June 
1931 concerning “ departures ” *, which was followed by a series 
of special Acts, Orders, official circulars, etc., was intended to 
put an end to this situation. The managers of the farms were 
to conclude contracts with the economic authorities for the 





1 Za Industrializaciu, 8 March 1931. 
2 Voprosy truda, 1932, No. 8-9, p. 51. 
3 J.N.K.T., 1981, No. 29. 
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supply of specified numbers of workers to the latter, and these 
in turn would help the managers of the farms by supplying 
machinery, metals, etc., and assisting them in questions of 
technique and organisation. The members of the collective 
farms who were in this way transferred to industrial work were 
to be guaranteed certain privileges, and their families remaining 
on the farms were not to be placed at a disadvantage as regards 
the allocation of work, the supply of bread and other food- 
stuffs, etc. Though these provisions were not very well received 
by the managers of the collective farms, they none the less led 
in the last months of 1931, especially after field work was over, 
to a substantial improvement in the recruiting of workers among 
the members of the farms. But since the beginning of 1932 they 
have clearly been much iess effective. Thus, whereas the 
workers recruited “ systematically °—who obviously include not 
only those recruited through the managers of the collective 
farms, but also other workers recruited by the economic 
authorities—formed on an average 12.4 per cent. of the newly 
engaged workers in the Moscow coal field in July-September 
1931, 17.4 per cent. in October, 57.5 per cent. in November, and 
53.9 per cent. in December, the proportion fell to an average of 
only 30.5 per cent. in the first three months of 1932, which may 
be considered typical of the situation with regard to recruiting. * 
No later figures have been published, but the position appears 
to be much less favourable than was originally expected. 

In particular, it is often complained that the managers of the 
collective farms and the local authorities place all kinds of 
obstacles in the way of recruiting. L. Ginzburg cites various 
methods used to this end: in one case peasants who had left 
were ordered to return at once on pain of a fine of 10 roubles 
per day missed ; in another they had to pay the farm 80 per cent. 
of their earnings. Elsewhere they were fined, or their property 
was seized as security or even expropriated, or they were allowed 
to leave only on condition of taking their family with them, or 
ordered to return on pain of the expulsion of their family from 
the farm. In one case members of the farm who left to work 





? Cf. L. GinzBurG : “ Bolnyie voprosy organizovannogo nabora raboéei sily” 
(Crucial questions of the organised recruiting of labour), in Voprosy truda, 1932, 
No. 7, pp. 5-6; Z. Moxnov: “ Ot politiki samoteka k organizovannomu naboru 
raboéei sily ’’ (From the policy of spontaneity to the organised recruiting of labour), 
in Voprosy truda, 1932, No. 8-9, p. 53. 
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elsewhere were deprived of the right to take part in elections, 
and so on. 

On the other hand, in many cases the managers concluded 
contracts of employment binding the members of their farms 
without even consulting them and ordered them to accept 
industrial work on pain of severe punishment. * 

The situation is therefore far from uniform and probable 
future -developments are by no means clear. The central 
authorities are trying to apply the provisions described above 
and to improve recruiting. Here, too, tendencies to limit the 
worker’s right to dispose of his working capacity have recently 
become more and more evident. In view of the decided hostility 
of the peasants and the disinclination of the authorities of the 
Soviet Union to establish the principle of compulsory labour by 
law, it is difficult to say what the future of these tendencies 
will be. 








1 Cf. L. GrnzBure : op. cit., pp. 16-17. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


An Enquiry into the Life of Unemployed 
Workers in Poland 
by 
Jean RosNER 
Secretary of the Polish Delegation to the International Labour Office 
I. 


In December 1931 the Institute of Social Economy at Warsaw 
published the following announcement to unemployed workers : 


COMPETITION 


“The Institute of Social Economy proposes to publish a special 
study showing up the stark truth of the situation of the unemployed 
workers. It invites all those who are daily suffering from the scourge 
of unemployment and lack of earnings to give an account of their 
efforts to scrape together a livelihood and to describe their present 
circumstances. 

“ They should begin by stating their age and that of the members 
of their family, their own and their family’s earnings, their occupation, 
the duration of their last job, and the district in which they were last 
employed. 

“They should describe their battle against misfortune from their 
last dismissal until to-day. 

“They should state the date and cause of their dismissal ; the 
manner in which workers were dismissed or hours reduced in the 
undertaking in which they were last employed; what assistance 
they or the members of their family have received or are receiving 
from the Unemployment Fund, the State, autonomous authorities, 
trade organisations, or social assistance institutions. 

“They should describe how their families support themselves 
and what has been the effect of unemployment on the health and 
appearance of their children. They should also state whether they 
have sold or pawned any of their possessions and how much they 
received for them ; what they owe to tradesmen, the landlord, money- 
— and to what extent tradesmen are willing to grant them 
credit. 

“ Any casual occupation carried on by themselves or by the mem- 
bers of their family should be stated, e.g. if the wife takes in washing 
or hawks vegetables or the husband makes small articles to sell in 
the streets. No details should be omitted, but everything should be 
described as accurately as possible. It would be useful to give a 
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similar description of the families of other unemployed workers, 
their circumstances, means of livelihood, and casual occupations. 

“Do not try to give elaborate and elegant descriptions. Use 
clear and simple words and keep to the facts. No condition is made 
as to the contents of your letters so long as they deal with your life 
as an unemployed worker. If you cannot write, you may dictate 
what you have to say to someone else. 

“For the information of the Institute your name, surname, and 
exact address are to placed in a sealed envelope, on the outside of 
which is to be written a word or motto, with which your description 


must also be signed. 
“A committee whose names will be published later will award 


prizes for the best entries. 

“A first prize of 250 zloty and a second prize of 100 zloty will 
be awarded, both for entries filling about 16 printed pages, and 10 
prizes of 25 zloty irrespective of the number of pages. If none of the 
entries deserves the first prize the Institute reserves the right to divide 
the first and second prizes among the senders of the next best entries. 
All entries will become the property of the Institute, which may 
publish all or part of them. It will pay at the rate of 5 zloty per page 
for anything published in full and for extracts of over a page. 

“ Entries must be accompanied by the name, surname, and address 
of the sender. The winners will receive their prizes on presentation 
of a card from the Employment Exchange certifying that they are 


registered as unemployed workers. 
“Entries should be sent to the Institute of Social Economy, 


20 Czerwonego Krzyza, Warsaw, not later than 15 January 1932. 
The prizes will be awarded before 15 February 1932.” 


This notice was given wide publicity in the Polish press both in 
the capital and in the provinces. In spite of the rather short time limit 
fixed the Institute had received 774 replies by 15 January 1982, 
representing one entry for every 400 workers registered as unemployed 
with the public employment exchanges. 

Under the title “ Memoirs of the Unemployed ” the Institute has 
just published a large volume containing the 57 replies which it con- 
sidered the most interesting. ! 

The volume contains a map of Poland which shows the number 
of replies received from the different parts of the country by means 
of red dots. As might be expected, most of these dots occur around 
the large industrial and commercial centres, i.e. Warsaw, Lodz, 
Upper Silesia, Cracow, Poznan, Lvov, Vilno. But there were also 
competitors from the most remote parts of the country; in particular, 
four replies were received from the province of Polesia, a district of 
forest and marsh lands on the eastern boundary of Poland. 

In organising the competition the Institute had intended it to be 
confined to manual workers, since it was thought that the admission 
of professional workers would automatically place manual workers 
at a disadvantage. A certain proportion of the replies received did 
however come from professional workers. 





1 InstyTuT GosPopARSTWA SPOLECZNEGO : Pamietniki Bezrobotnych. Warsaw, 
1983. xxxvi + 604 pp. 
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In commenting on this fact the Institute points out that in times 
of unemployment it is sometimes difficult to draw a hard-and-fast 
line between these two kinds of workers, since under the spur of neces- 
sity a man will seize any opportunity of work that presents itself. 
The following is an instance of the changes of occupation shown by 
the accounts of the competitors : soldier, officer, forester, architect, 
draughtsman, caretaker, chauffeur, foreman. 

Of the 774 replies received 102 came from professional workers, 
including 16 commercial employees, commission agents, and bank 
employees, 2 ex-civil servants and 2 ex-officers, 60 office employees, 
10 technicians, and 12 teachers and artists. 

Of the 672 workers who entered for the competition only 545 gave 
particulars of their occupation. These were distributed as follows : 


Occupation Men Women Total 


Agriculture 23 23 
Mining 26 26 
Mineral working 11 11 
Metal working of all kinds and elec- 
tricians 94 94 
Chemical products 3 3 
Textile goods 36 42 
Leather and leather goods + 4 
Wood working 29 29 
Food and drink products 14 17 
Clothing 23 28 
Printing, photography, and bookbinding 18 
Building 72 72 
Machine tending 5 5 
Railways 13 13 
Navigation and other means of com- 
munication and transport 
Health services 
Church (organists) 
Public safety service 
Army (non-commissioned officers) 
Domestic service and other personal 
services 15 
Unskilled workers 113 
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The Institute has found it impossible to give a methodical account 
of the successive changes of occupation among unemployed workers, 
which here too are very considerable. The following is a typical 
example : tile worker, worker in a cigarette factory, restaurant worker, 
railwayman, baker’s assistant, domestic servant, agricultural worker, 
textile worker, seasonal worker, kitchen man, gardener, ticket inspec- 
tor, miner, weaver, inspector in a sickness fund. 

The average age of the competitors is higher than the average age 
of the workers belonging to the sickness funds, which suggests that 
there is a tendency to dismiss older workers (i.e. those over 30) first. 
But entries were also received from several quite young people, in 
particular from a youth who had just finished his vocational training 
when unemployment became particularly acute. As regards family 
responsibilities, of the 706 persons who gave particulars on this 
point 159 had no dependants and 547 had one or more to support, the 
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maximum being 14. In most cases these dependants were children. 
Of the 507 families the heads of which were or had been married, 
437 had children living. Most families had 1 or 2 children living, the 
maximum being 12 (one family) and the average 3. 

A very important question is that of the length of unemployment. 
According to the Institute’s calculations, 67 per cent. of the competi- 
tors had lost their permanent employment in 1930 or 1931, that is, 
during the worst of the industrial depression. The data collected by the 
Institute do, therefore, actually relate to workers who have been 
thrown out of employment, and not to the disabled, the aged, tramps, 
ete. 

This brief statistical analysis of the data provided by the com- 
petition justifies the assumption that its results are more or less repre- 
sentative of the Polish unemployed as a whole. But before turning 
to the memoirs themselves it may be asked to what extent these des- 
criptions of the life of the unemployed reflect the true facts. In his 
preface to the “ Memoirs of the Unemployed ”, Professor Krzywicki 
considers this question and comes to the following conclusions : 


“In the first place, the unemployed workers who decided to enter 
for the competition may have argued that the prizes would be awarded 
to those who had undergone the greatest hardships, and may therefore 
have been tempted to draw a darker picture of their life than was 
warranted by the truth. One or two of the memoirs are, in fact, 
obviously intended to arouse the reader’s pity in the hope that some 
charitable person may be prevailed upon to offer help; but these 


manufactured stories are at once betrayed by their lack of s —- 
We were obliged to reject two accounts which read almost like novels, 
depicting a situation which, thanks to an accumulation of circum- 
stances not only difficult and gloomy but even absurd, were a caricature 
rather than a reflection of the truth. But these were exceptions.” 


Another and perhaps even greater danger so far as the veracity 
of the descriptions is concerned is that many of the memoirs show 
signs of real literary talent in their authors. On this point Professor 
Krzywicki makes the following comments : 


“Some of these memoirs at first gave rise to suspicions as to the 
identity of their authors. We asked ourselves if they could reall 
have been written by a manual worker. But the paper on which 
these personal experiences were set down, the handwriting, which 
betrayed unpractised penmanship, and, finally, the spelling, seemed 
to exclude the possibility of fraud on the part of someone other than 
a manual worker. In the most conspicuous cases we sought out the 
authors in order to settle the matter.... Our suspicions proved to 
be groundless, notably in regard to the signs of great literary talent 
which had provoked the stronyest doubts.” 


Generally speaking, however, even the descriptions that are 
inspired by a breath of literary imagination do not distort the facts. 
They rather idealise the emotions and intentions of their authors. 

Thus this volume as a whole provides a valuable mass of first- 
hand information on the life of the unemployed. In order to make the 
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memoirs readable and comprehensible to the general public, the 
Institute has corrected the spelling, but has not made any other altera- 
tions in the text. It is true that among the competitors there are 
naturally no representatives of the most wretched sections of the work- 
ing classes, who, even if they had heard of the competition, could 
not have entered for it because they are unable to write and sometimes 
even to read. But even though they come from a stratum of society 
which is not that of the most abject poverty, these documents shed a 
merciless light on conditions which will one day be looked upon as the 
disgrace of our times. 


Il. 


It seems hardly fitting to make a cold and scientific analysis of 
these desperate appeals, these confessions which at times lay bare 
distressing facts or shameful thoughts. As far as possible, therefore, 
the unemployed will be left to speak for themselves and the present 
writer’s share will be limited to drawing a few general conclusions from 
their stories. 

Something has already been said of the reasons which led the unem- 
ployed workers to enter for the competition. In the first place they 
hoped to win a prize. One of the memoirs opens with these words : 
“I begin, then, with the thought of these 100 zloty in my mind. ” 
A much larger number hoped that either the Institute or readers of 
the memoirs would help them to find work. It seems, however, that 
the majority were inspired by the wish to relieve their feelings by 
describing their troubles and confiding to others all the painful ex- 
periences which fill the life of the unemployed, and to set down their 
opinion of the life they lived before and after losing their employment. 

The subject-matter of the accounts varies considerably. Some are 
complete biographies covering the writer’s whole life from his earliest 
years onward ; others are detailed accounts of the period of unemploy- 
ment. Some writers describe their efforts to find work or food ; others, 
the misery of their personal or family life ; others, again, while keeping 
their stories in biographical form, put forward economic or political 
theories for the solution of the problems with which unemployment 
has brought them face to face. 

The most dramatic moment in all these lives is that in which they 
lost their work. The scene of his dismissal is engraved for ever on the 
memory of the unemployed worker, and there is hardly one of these 
stories in which it is not described. If one day the “ unemployment 
neuroses ”’ are studied, as war neuroses are already, special interest 
will no doubt be attached to this moment which sets in motion the 
whole catastrophe of unemployment. This is how one of the unem- 
ployed describes this event : 


“ Well, we have been given notice! Let us now face this question : 
after this hard piece of news, is everything still the same as it was 
before ? Frankly, no. After such a scene anyone interested in the 
psychology of the worker would perceive a miserable sight. When the 
chief had spoken everything seemed changed : men, machines—every- 
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thing was different. Although the sun was the same and still shone 
as before, yet it had somehow altered. The warmth of its heavenly 
rays was no longer so pleasant, no longer awakened the wish to live 
and work as it had before, but on the contrary became more and 


more oppressive. 
“The men were gloomy, and their faces deathly pale. After a 


time they broke up into groups, making puzzled gestures. As if they 
were trying to drown that terrible and agonising thought, the machines 
roared Sader and louder, running idle and unfed. Thus began two 
long weeks of exhausting stagnation.” 


Another act in the tragedy unfolds itself in the home, when the 
worker breaks the news of his dismissal to his family.. From this 
moment onwards, a new existence begins. What means of livelihood 
will he have from now on ? 

The Institute of Social Economy has classified the particulars 
contained in the memoirs on this point, and has arrived at the following 
conclusions. 

The principal source of income of the family of an unemployed 
worker seems to be casual work, picked up by chance, e.g. running 
errands, small repairs, making and hawking all sorts of objects, ete. 
The women try to find washing or charing, etc. Most of the period of 
unemployment is spent in a search for work of this kind. 

Secondly, there is the assistance granted by various institutions, 
which is almost as difficult to obtain, and demands much perseverance 
on the part of the worker. The memoirs are full of descriptions of the 
efforts to obtain it, which are both physically and morally trying. 

Thirdly, help is also given by relations and by individuals. Friends 
and neighbours are ready and willing to give invitations to dinner 
or supper. But the unemployed worker knows by experience that stark 
poverty creates aversion, even among his nearest and dearest, and tries 
to conceal his true circumstances for as long as possible. So long as 
relations and friends are ignorant of his plight, he can seize the oppor- 
tunity of accepting a satisfying meal from time to time. But when his 
poverty can no longer be concealed pride forbids the unemployed 
worker to exploit this source of relief, which thus often fails him just 
when it is beginning to become essential. 

Seeking the aid of friends and relations easily degenerates into 
begging. The question of begging among unemployed workers will 
be dealt with later. 

Another important, although limited and merely temporary, 
source of income is the sale or pawning of furniture and personal 
possessions. The strict operation of the economic law known as the 
“ law of marginal utility ” forces the worker to part with things which 
may be very precious to him but which are nevertheless not as essen- 
tial to his existence as food or fuel. 

According to the particulars contained in the memoirs, the Institute 
finds that the help provided by unemployment insurance benefit 
and relief from special organisations comes last. Out of 556 competi- 
tors, only 46, or 8 per cent., mention help of this kind. In fact, many of 
the workers now out of unemployment have not fulfilled the necessary 
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conditions for obtaining insurance benefits, and in particular have not 
completed the statutory qualifying period. Moreover, such benefit 
is granted for a limited period only, whereas unemployment may last 
for months or even years. 

In addition to these resources, the unemployed workers’ budget 
usually includes two forms of credit : credit from tradesmen and arrears 
of rent owing to the landlord. But the extent of these is limited. 
Tradesmen soon find out that their customer is out of work and refuse 
him further credit. Arrears of rent accumulate, and the unemployed 
worker is often evicted from his dwelling. Thus he takes to the road 
and his family is reduced to begging. 


* 
* ok 


After this rapid survey of the unemployed workers’ budget, let 
us return to their manner of living as described by the memoirs. 

In the vast majority of cases the unemployed worker spends the 
first weeks of his new life in a busy, feverish search for work. Unem- 
ployment benefit, which he draws for 13 or 17 weeks, or his own small 
savings, prevent him from being plunged at once into the direst 
poverty. During this short period he usually remains more or less 
optimistic. Acting on the experience of former dismissals, after which 
he found fresh work fairly rapidly, he looks first for a job in his own 
occupation, then elsewhere and anywhere. 

One of the youngest competitors describes his state of mind during 


this early period as follows : 


“ To-morrow will be another day, a day on which I shall find work. 
Every day I cling to this thought as to a lifebuoy. Sometimes, indeed, 
I think that it is my last link with life, this mysterious faith in a to- 
morrow which will bring me the glad news of work. Work! I want 
to work. The will to work is all I have left, so utterly all that when I 
think about it it seems quite strange. I am walking over an abyss 
covered with thin planks. These planks are my faith in to-morrow. 
To-morrow creates the illusion that things will be better. To-day 
I am a pauper, but to-morrow ? To-morrow I may find work. Not 
may, but must, to-morrow I must find work. I must be able to eat 
my fill, and so must my father, my mother, and my brothers. Do you 
know how a man acts when he is hungry ? Have you ever heard of 
creatures driven by hunger ? Needless to say, they are like animals. 
They are hungry. Hunger reigns supreme. Everything they do is 
dictated by hunger. There is a law of hunger beside which all human 
laws are mere phantasms. But I am not yet really hungry. In spite 
of the inadequacy of our means, I am well, and I must not say: 
‘It is all the same, I do not care what happens.’ 

“TI drive away the thought that one day I may not jump out of 
bed to go to town and féverishly devour the advertisement columns 
in the morning papers, that I may not walk through the streets search- 
ing the shop windows for notices saying: ‘Wanted’. 

“Tf anything young is left in me, it is nothing but that. ” 


This same youth then goes on to describe the unemployed in the 
streets : 
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“A special way of walking, an aimless stroll, a wandering gaze. 
Early in the morning ny go and look at the newspapers posted a 
Their eyes devour the columns of small print. They take in the ad- 
dresses with their brain and their very blood, and run off. If only 
they can arrive first! They must run. Their very existence depends 
on it.” 


But only too often the search for work — “the hardest work of 
all and the worst, since it is unpaid ” — meets only with failure. 

This first stage of feverish activity is quickly succeeded by a mood 
of pessimism and then of apathy. As the physical exhaustion resulting 
from continued under-feeding increases, the unemployed worker, 
seeing the uselessness of all his efforts to find regular work, settles 
into a mood of mental depression. Many of them are ashamed of their 
position, and feel that nobody has any use for them. The fact that they 
are out of work seems to them a mark of inferiority in a world in which 
work is the only source of wealth and the only means of winning a 
place in society. They sometimes feel as the commoner must once 
have felt before the nobility. 


“My former friends and the acquaintances of better times ”’, 
writes one of them, “no longer show me the same friendliness. They 
shake hands with me coldly, they no longer offer me a cigarette, and 
their eyes seem to say : ‘You are no use, you do not work.’ ” 


Much has been made of the alleged voluntary idleness of workers 
who are quite content to draw their unemployment benefit without 
working. The evidence provided by the “ Memoirs of the Unemployed ” 
gives a crushing denial to this accusation. Unemployed workers never 
willingly apply for insurance benefit or for any other assistance granted 
by the public authorities. When they do so, it is because they are 
driven to it by the peril of starvation, but they would rather accept 
the hardest and most ill-paid work. 

Here is what one of them has to say on this subject : 


“A worker who draws an allowance during the winter feels that 
he is getting something for nothing. It is as though it had fallen 
from Heaven. He is pleased, but he does not realise what a breach 
it has made in his damen—a deep breach, opening the way to 
complete dependence and the desire for charitable support. But it 
would be quite different if in exchange for this allowance the worker 
gave some work, however little. He would then know that he received 
the allowance in exchange for a duty done, for an action performed. 
He would cease to be a beggar and would once more become a worker.” 


Another young unemployed worker writes as follows : 


“When for the first time I held out my hand for my 9 zloty of 
benefit, I was filled with disgust for the whole of my previous exist- 
ence.... Why am I here ? What was the good of all the time spent 
on my education and training ? What use is all my knowledge ? 
I stand in the ranks of the needy, but I myself want nothing. My 
whole being revolts and recoils, but I must take these 9 zloty. My 
father is expecting them.” 
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These accounts, which show up vividly the whole process of phys- 
ical and moral degradation which unemployment involves for the 
working classes, also suggest the threat to conditions of employment 
inherent in the existence of a vast army of unemployed workers. 
Unless there are strong and united trade unions, the workers are ready 
to accept work on any conditions. The strikes that break out are 
very often unsuccessful. One of the competitors describes a strike 
among workers whose wages were not paid regularly. They had 
gathered round the gates of the factory and refused to let anyone in. 
After a while, the rumour arose that some of them had climbed the 
wall and returned to work. Cries of “ Turn them out!” were heard, 
and an attempt was made to choose some of the strikers to do this, 
but the others protested, fearing that they would take advantage of 
the opportunity to go back to work, and it was decided that no one 
should be sent. Soon after, the group of strikers began to melt away, 
and a few hours later everyone was back in the factory. 

How can the conditions in the home be described ? Sooner or 
later, for a period of months or perhaps years, every unemployed 
worker is reduced to stark poverty. Little by little the furniture 
disappears, the rooms become cold and dirty, badly lighted or in 
darkness in the evening, and clothes are reduced to tatters. One of the 
competitors describes the inside of such a home, inhabited by four 
persons of whom two are small children : 


“They live on what the father earns by making straw mats, which 
he afterwards sells from house to house or at the market as dearly 
as possible, but sometimes also as cheaply as possible. He sells between 
15 and 20 mats a week, and that is what they live on. They live so 
miserably, so poorly, that it is a wonder how they keep alive. Dinner, 
which they eat between 11 and 12 o’clock, consists of a plate of rye 
soup with oil or suet and a few potatoes. They eat bread once or at 
the most twice a week. Supper is between 4 and 5 o’clock and consists 
of the same plate of potato soup. This is their life day by day, month 
by month, and almost year by year. For them there are no Sundays 
or holidays and can be none, since they eat the same things every 
day. 
“ Six o’clock in the evening : the room is dark, everyone is asleep. 
No, not asleep, they have gone to bed, and no one says a word. A 
gloomy silence reigns. Each has some trouble or other, each some 
cause of suffering or misery, but they do not sleep because they cannot. 
Night comes, silent as the grave and long as eternity. They do not 
sleep, for the cold blows round them and they are gnawed by 
hunger. 

“In a corner of the room a man sits bent over his work day and 
night. He plaits the straw, weaves the plaits, pulls them tight, and 
hammers them. His hollow chest pants for air and the sweat stands 
on his forehead. He stretches his thin, tired arms. This is the father. 
He works and works to finish his mats as quickly as possible so that 
he may set out and go from house to house, calling : ‘Door-mats ! 
Door-mats ! ’ 

“The room is cold, the fire is lit only for cooking.... The only 
coal they burn is what their little boy can find on the road, dropped 
by the carts which carry it from the station to the shop....” 
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Here is yet another scene from this miserable life : 


“ One day my mother had cooked us the remains of the potatoes 
with the skins. Suddenly there was a knock at the door. My mother 
opened it, and a beggar came in asking for alms. We showed him the 

tatoes and told him that we ourselves had nothing else. The beggar’s 

eart was touched : he emptied out of his bag the bread he had been 

given, some lumps of sugar and pieces of sausage, and went out without 
a word. Afterwards my mother cried for a long time.” 


Naturally the unemployed workers are not all reduced to accepting 
charity from beggars, but they all know what it is to be hungry. An 
unemployed worker living in Upper Silesia relates that his neighbours 
had christened him Hungermeister because he had reached the point 
of eating only once in two days. In the course of their endless walks 
through the town they have ample opportunities of seeing the shops 
full cf meat, cooked food, bread, sugar, butter —all the good things 
that they have no money to buy. Thus they are often led to ponder 
on the social injustice which condemns them to hunger while around 
them the world is at a loss to dispose of its wheat, coffee, or sugar. 
They repeat things they have read in the papers : that in South America 
wheat is being burnt or thrown into the sea, that coffee is used to make 
briquettes for locomotives, that in England pigs are fattened on the 
Polish sugar which the unemployed Polish worker cannot afford to 
buy for his children. And in contrast to this they think of their own 
menu, nearly always composed of the same things : potatoes, pickled 
cabbage, rye flour, barley meal, suet, and oil. No meat, no sugar, 
no butter ; even bread is often looked on as a luxury. 

On such a diet the worker rapidly loses his strength. His clothes 
become ragged, obliging him to pass more and more of his time at 
home. In winter, when it is cold both inside and outside the house, 
the unemployed and their families try to sleep as long as possible and 
spend most of their time in bed. 

These conditions inevitably have an evil effect on family life. The 
crowding of several people into a single room where soon there is not 
enough furniture for them to sit down, eat, or sleep, and where there 
is less and less food to be divided and the atmosphere becomes more 
and more hopeless and depressing — all this cannot but lead to constant 
quarrelling. “ Where there is poverty, there is discord ” — so runs a 
proverb which an unemployed woman has invented and quotes in her 
memoir. The break-up of family life is accelerated and the road lies 
open to a life of vagrancy or prostitution. 

The first victims of unemployment are the children. This subject 
forms a chapter apart in the misery of the unemployed workers. 
Every one of the accounts describes the stubborn fight of the parents 
to find food for their children, the sacrifices they make to save them. 
Here is a specially moving description : 


“It is not only we grown-ups, the parents of our children and 


weighted with responsibilities, who no longer feel the beauty of spring ; 
even our children greet it with indifference. There is much sadness 
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and bitterness in our children’s lives. We, their parents, try to hide 
their misfortunes from them; we want to let them be children, and try 
to be cheerful ourselves in order to cheer them up. But it is no use ; 
the child who is hungry and cold sees through our pretended cheer- 
fulness which is only intended to cheer him up. It does not deceive 
him because he has never really been a child. Ever since he can 
remember he has seen the tears, the anxieties and troubles of his 
parents.... 

“The child of unemployed parents is a child in appearance only. 
He is thin, puny, pale, and sickly looking. Many sad and painful 
experiences, much despair, sorrow and suffering are hidden in his 
brain. He is never throughtless and gay—a child indeed in outward 
appearance, but he behaves like an old man. 

“In the early days of our poverty the children used to cry when 
they wanted something to eat. They dragged themselves about the 
room, whimpering and jostling each other, which gave rise to still 
more tears and irritation. To punish them, their mother would hit 
out at them blindly in the dark, for our big icehouse of a room had 
seldom any light in the evening. But when they began to cry still 
louder she cried with them too. She would sit down on the stone 
floor and put her arms round the children who crowded up against 
her, and all four of them would cry and cry and cry. 

“Later they stopped crying. They became silent and gloomy. 
Their faces looked as though carved out of marble, with wide staring 
eyes in which there lurked an expression of constant fear. What 
depths of sadness can be read in these children’s eyes! It is long since 
there has been a smile on these faces from which all joy has fled before 
the terrors of hunger and unemployment. 

“Such are our children, the children of the unemployed.” 


Other scenes, scexes almost of savagery, are also described : 


“The mother’s most difficult task is to share out the potatoes 
she has cooked among her unruly children. Each one thinks himself 
wronged and loudly demands his rights. And do not imagine that a 
children’s quarrel of this kind is a mere game! It often develops into 
a serious battle. In such cases fists are never used since all the children 
are as weak and frail as shadows. They catch up knives, pokers, 
pieces of iron, and throw them at one another with all their strength. 
And all for the sake of a few mouldy potatoes!” 


Here is yet another scene described by a worker from Sosnowiec : 


“When mother has made the coffee and put a little sugar into it— 
not much, because we cannot afford it—she gives it to the children 
who cry : ‘ Mother, give us a little milk in our coffee.’ To keep them 
quiet my wife says: I have put some in already ; if it is black it is 
the cows’ fault for giving black milk.’ ‘ Why do the cows give black 
milk now ?’ ask the children, and my wife has to explain again that 
owing to hard times the cows are badly fed and give black milk because 
they are cross. They believe her because they have no alternative ; 
but it is sad that a mother should have to deceive her children to 
stop them clamouring for the food she cannot give them. Even so 
she has deceived them in appearance only, since she has not been able 
to deceive their health.” 


5 
* * 
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This wretched life, characterised by the moral sufferings caused 
by idleness, by constant humiliations, by cold and hunger, has different 
effects on different victims. Each reacts in his own way. 

On running through the autobiographical accounts contained in 
the “ Memoirs of the Unemployed ”’, two psychological types may be 
traced among the unemployed. 

First, there is the larger group of those who have not yet lost all 
hope of regaining employment in their former occupation and winning 
back their former social status. All of them have fallen to a very much 
lower standard of living and support themselves by means of casual 
employment and what rare outside help they can obtain in the form of 
the assistance in cash or in kind provided by institutions for the relief 
of the unemployed. Some are resigned to their fate, especially among 
the older workers. But the younger members of this group nearly 
always voice a more or less open spirit of revolt against the existing 
social and economic order. Generally speaking, they are men imbued 
with a social sense ; they bring to bear on the problems of life a reflective 
and critical spirit. But in practice they do not overstep the limits 
traced by their former life. 

The second group is that of the 


« 


‘outcasts’. After struggling to 


retain their status for as long as possible, they have resigned themselves 
to dropping out of their own class, the men becoming tramps, beggars, 
thieves, or gangsters and the women prostitutes. 

That these outlaws should scarcely be represented among the com- 
petitors is only to be expected. But they are frequently mentioned 


in the accounts of others. 

It is obviously impossible to draw a hard-and-fast line between 
these two main types, since many cases cross and re-cross the border line 
between them. Theft and begging in particular are not infrequent among 
the first group, and even the “outcasts” sometimes accept casual work. 


It has been noted above that critical ideas are found most frequently 
among the first group. These out-of-work workers suffer as much 
from the constant humiliations to which they are subjected as from 
their privations. The weaker ones see enemies in all those on whom 
their fate directly depends : the head of the factory, the landlord, the 
official of the employment exchange or assistance institution. But 
many of those who have a modicum of culture and some comprehension 
of the complexity of social life formulate criticisms of a much more 
general order on the basis of their own experience ; they discuss 
national policy, international economic and political problems, the 
distribution of wealth, the state of mind of the working classes, etc. 

It is impossible here to quote all these arguments. Some of them 
are ingenuous and elementary and some the mere parrot-like repeti- 
tion of ready-made phrases picked up at a workers’ meeting or from 
a newspaper, but many others are logical and reasoned opinions. One 
or two examples are given below. 


_ “Under such a system the lawless are exonerated in advance, 
since crime is the fruit of the form of social organisation and not of 
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the character of the man himself. Under such a system we do not live 
in society. What then is the use of society ? Is it so that we may starve 
to death or live in penury, while others grow fat in an excess of wealth ? 
I need no society for that. I can starve to death or live in penury 
just as well without society ; for society exists so that we ma 
make life easier for each other and not be exploited and oppressed. 
Under this system the workers’ children cannot even enjoy the 
benefits of free education. Under the capitalist system, humanity 
grows poorer, not only materially but morally. In both spheres 
there is complete degeneration. The capitalist system is obsolete. 

“ And what next ? 

“So long as the system is necessary, it is supported ; when it is 
no longer necessary, it is tolerated ; but when it begins to be harmful, 
it is destroyed. ” 


Here is another example of the same spirit of revolt : 


“ Give us bread and work! Give us our right to live! Let us bring 
up our children for the good of the State! To-morrow it may be too 
late: our hands cry out for work; they are not used to lying idle 
in our pockets. They want to work, to create, to build, but if this 
goes on for an eternity they will also know how to destroy ! ” 


Here, again, are the thoughts ef one of the unemployed on his 
fellows : 


“TI have seen various kinds of unemployed workers ; some bear 
their fate calmly and resignedly, but most of them curse everything : 
the Government, Poland, the capitalists, and even God. Most of them 
are convinced that unemployment is due to an agreement between 
the capitalists and the Government to crush the worker and make a 
slave of him, as in the time of serfdom. ...” 


Side by side with these rebels there are men whose spirit has been 
broken by physical hardship and moral suffering. One of them writes 
as follows : 


“Life has made me a coward. Sometimes I feel like taking off 
my hat to the world and humbly imploring it : 

“« Buy me! Buy me! I will serve you more faithfully than Uncle 
Tom. I will carry stones to build your palaces, I will plough your 
fields, if only you will let me live! 

“« Give me something to eat; let me have sleep and clothing. 
Oh, I can even go naked if need be ; what does it matter ?’ ” 


And he continues : 


“ And then I am overcome with shame. Shame ? What is shame ? 
Can an outcast like me feel shame ? ” 


It is scarcely to be wondered at that there is hardly one of the 
writers who does not mention ideas of suicide or crime. 


It has already been noted that in general the “ Memoirs ” contain 
only second-hand accounts of the other group of the unemployed : 
the “ outcasts’. But there are, nevertheless, a few descriptions of 
vagrancy and begging and even of attempts at theft. Here, for instance, 
are some remarks on the unemployed who have taken to begging : 
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“To-day it is no longer humiliating to beg. Most of the town 
of Lodz begs, and you should see the ladies and gentlemen who do it ; 
indeed, it is only the real townsfolk who beg, for the worker who has 
relations in the country does not need to. ... 

“Sometimes in one village there may be as many as ten beggars 
at a time. Then you may see real Olympic games, for each tries to get 
ahead of the others. The first will always be given something. But 
if a second and third come after him, the dogs will be set on the fourth. 
It sometimes happens that one beggar is in the house while another 
stands on the door-step and a third is walking into the yard. As 
they meet, they growl at each other like dogs; and very often there is 
an open fight. The women are particularly grasping and tireless at 
this trade. The men give way to each other, and have even made a 
verbal agreement that if a vies is invaded by a number of beggars 
they shall enter it one by one, at intervals of at least five minutes. 
Thus it often happens that regular queues are formed outside a village.” 

« * » 

An attempt has been made in these pages to convey with the help 
of short quotations and to summarise in a few comprehensive phrases 
the impression left by these “ Memoirs of the Unemployed”. This 
impression is naturally a sad and depressing one. Vagrancy, begging, 
theft, murder, suicide — these are the paths down which unemploy- 
ment thrusts its victims. In spite of the existence of an unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme and all the efforts of the public and the State, 
the life of the unemployed is lived in the midst of abject poverty and 
in an atmosphere of despair. This poverty and despair are doubtless 
to be found in every other country affected by unemployment, and 
it would perhaps be useful if institutions similar to the Polish Institute 
of Social Economy in other countries were to carry out enquiries on 
the same lines. 

And yet, in spite of this atmosphere of depression and all these 
tragic tales, the volume leaves the reader with the impression that a 
powerful moral force is holding back these men on the very brink 
of the abyss. The further one reads, the clearer becomes the realisa- 
tion that this force is a deep-seated love of work, a love which resolves 
itself here into an apotheosis of the work they have lost — one is 
almost tempted to write the paradise they have lost, so deep is the 
love of work which runs like a leitmotiv through all these “ Memoirs ”’. 


“Say what you will, everything has become insignificant and 
useless. Only that which gives work has any value... .” 

“For what in God’s name can a worker want or ask but work ? 
And why cannot he get it ? Why should supernatural forces or human 
wickedness and hatred prevent the worker from reaping the benefits 
of work ? Why ?...” 

“I have never felt depressed by work nor hated it. I was happy 
and contented so long as I could work quietly. That is why I feel 
my enforced idleness so keenly. 

“That is why I ask for work from the bottom of my heart, for 
myself and for the thousands of my fellows who want to work and are 
able to work, but cannot find work to do. 

“ All hail, the dawn of work!...” 
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“ Oh, when will these hardships cease ? When shall we cease to be 
miserable creatures, all we who have strong young arms to work 
and earn our living like men ? When shall we hear again the factory 
buzzers announcing that there is work for all? When, oh when ? 

“ Oh, work, work, blessed work! ”’ 


Economic Depression and Wage Policy 


The Taylor Society of New York — an international society to 
promote the science and the art of administration and of management, 
whose object is to carry on the work begun by Taylor — holds the 
opinion that the only technique of progressive stabilisation, either 
for the unit enterprise or for collective industry, is scientific 
management ; for this reason it is concerned both with the problems 
of managing the individual enterprise and with the problems of 
collective management of all industry. A recent number of its 
Bulletin contained a series of studies! which throw an interesting 
light on some essential aspects of the present state of economic disorder ; 
their principal considerations are summarised below. 


THE MOvEMENT OF WAGES DURING THE DEPRESSION 


From the second quarter of 1929 to the second quarter of 1932 
the number employed in manufacturing industries in the United 
States declined by 40 per cent., and total payrolls by 60 per cent. 
The greater decline in payrolls is due to the decrease in hourly wage 
rates and in hours worked per worker. Over the same period average 
weekly earnings declined by 33 per cent. It is further estimated that 
as compared with 1929 the decrease in the total wage and salary 
payments from all sources was 15 per cent. or 814 milliard dollars 
in 1930, and 31 per cent. or 181% milliard dollars in 1931, or a total 
decrease of 27 milliard dollars in the two years. 

In the autumn of 1932, although there were then signs of a slight 
improvement in the situation, many industrialists and economists 
believed that a new recession was possible within the next six or eight 
months, and highly probable within two years ; they based this opinion 
chiefly on the obvious fact that existing purchasing power was inade- 
quate to take up the annual increment of production. 





1 Bulletin of the Taylor Society (New York), Oct. 1932, especially pp. 169-184 : 
“ Purchasing Power and Wage Policy: The Relation Thereto of Recent Changes 
in Payrolls, Hours and Earnings in the United States’’, by Emmet H. WEtcna, 
Research Associate, Industria] Research Department, University of Pennsylvania ; 
and also pp. 165-168: “The American Consumer Market: Wages and Salaries 
as Buying Power — The Paradox of Profitless Prosperity ’’, adapted from a study 
in The Business Week by Virgil Jonpan and Robert R. Doane. 

2 From 1930 to 1932 average earnings per hour decreased by about 8 per cent. 
Average wage rates undoubtedly fell considerably more, tut the fact that in a period 
of depression it is the lower paid workers that are generally dismi8sed first tends to 
prevent average earnings from falling. 
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Tue MovEMENT OF WAGES DURING THE PERIOD BEFORE 
THE DEPRESSION 


It may be asked whether a partial explanation of the depression 
may perhaps be found in certain changes that occurred in the relations 
between wages and industrial productivity during the period imme- 
diately preceding it. 

The comparison offering the most interest for the determination 
of the importance of the purchasing power of wages in general is the 
relation, not of wage rates, but of the volume of wage payments, to the 
total volume of goods produced. For the United States, the comparison 
(shown in the following table and diagram) of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of physical production with the index of real payrolls 
(i.e. payrolls divided by cost of living) shows a divergence between 
the two curves which is very wide from 1923 to 1929, diminishing 
from the middle of 1929, but still of some importance at the end of 
the second quarter of 1932. 


Index of physical Index of real 

Year production in the payrolls in the 

United States United States 
1923 100.0 
1924 92.8 
1925 103.3 
1926 106.7 
1927 104.4 
1928 110.1 
1929 117.8 
1930 94.2 
1931 79.1 
1932: 1st qr. 67.8 
2nd ar. 59.9 


FicurE 1. INDEXES OF PHYSICAL PRODUCTION AND REAL PAYROLLS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Base: 1923 = 100) 
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A = Physical production. B = Real payrolls. 
Source: Bulletin of the Taylor Society, Oct. 1932, p. 173, Chart IV. 
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The difference between the two indexes represents a number of 
factors: (1) production, replacement, or maintenance of capital 
goods ; (2) accumulated stocks of consumers’ goods ; (3) instalment 
and credit sales; (4) export balances; (5) consumers’ purchasing 
power other than wage payments. Capital goods represent future 
consumers’ goods in posse ; they have clearly to be reckoned with in 
studying the equilibrium of the market in future periods of time. The 
fifth factor—income other than wages—is the only one that would 
enable production to proceed continually at a faster rate than wage 
payments. But in an industrial system based on mass production 
and mass consumption too much importance should not be attached 
to purchasing power of this kind. 

Another comparison, for which data are provided by the Census 
of Manufactures, is that between wages and the component parts of 
the value of manufactured products. It will be found that broadly 
speaking, whilst before and even during the war the relation of wages 
to overhead and profits remained about the same, from 1923 onwards 
the value added by manufacture and overhead and profits increased 
rapidly, while the total wages paid remained fairly steady. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES AND OF COMPONENT PARTS OF VALUE 
OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 


(Bases : pre-war: 1899 = 100 ; post-war: 1914 = 100) 





Cost of 
oe Profits and 


materials, Value of 
supplies, fuel, product 
and power 


Wages overhead 


y 
manufacture 





1899 , 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1904 J 129.3 129.7 130.3 
1909 ‘ x 181.2 176.6 
1914 a , - 204.1 
Total 5 J J 611.0 
Average J . . 152.8 


1914 v , . 100.0 
1919 A % 0 255.5 
1921 
1923 
1925 
1927 
1929 
Total 
Average 


























Lastly, the comparison (shown in the following table and diagram) 
of the changes during the period just before the depression in the rela- 
tions between the total volumes of wage payments in manufacturing 
industries, of dividend and interest payments, and of new capital 
issues makes it easier to understand why in recent years productive 
capacity has outrun the ability to consume, mass consumption being 
in fact largely financed out of wages and salaries. 
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INDEXES OF CAPITAL RETURNS, CAPITAL EXPANSION, AND LABOUR 
RETURNS IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Base: 1926 = 100) 





Dividend and interest New corporate Total real payrolls 


1 seal t 2 in manufacturing 
payments capital issues induateles 





1923 81.6 107.4 
1924 87.4 . 97.4 
1925 93.0 . 98.4 
1926 100.0 
1927 126.8 
1928 137.2 
1929 172.8 
1930 188.0 J 
1931 187.3 40.4 
1932 : Ist qr. 171.6 7.1 




















2 Based on data compiled by the New York Journal of Commerce. 
2 Based on data compiled by the C ce and Financial Chronicle. 





FicureE 2. INDEXES OF CaPpITAL RETURNS, CAPITAL EXPANSION, AND 
LaBour RETURNS IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Base: 1926 = 100) 
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A = Dividend and interests. B = New capital issues. 
C = Wage payments (manufacturing). 
Source: Bulletin of the Taylor Society, Oct. 1932, p. 175, Chart V. 






































THe ROLE oF WaGE Po.icy in Promotinc RECOVERY 


There are two contradictory theses in the field : 


(1) The necessities of competition oblige industries and nations 
to reduce their costs — and therefore wages — by an amount corres- 
ponding to the fall in selling prices. The supporters of this thesis 


7 
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generally emphasise the production rather than the consumption side 
of the national economy. 


(2) As the insufficiency of consumers’ purchasing power is an 
important cause of the depression, recovery is to a large extent depen- 
dent on the maintenance or expansion of this purchasing power. 


The aim in view in the following paragraphs is not to reach definite 
conclusions on one side or the other, but merely to offer a contribution 
to the study of the question in the hope that it may be useful. 


(1) The first thesis seems to be based on the following argument : 
a sharp fall in wages would result in a rapid decline in costs, which 
would in turn result either in a further decline in prices, leading to 
increased demand and hence to greater employment, or in an increase 
in prospective profits, leading to increased production and hence to 
greater employment. 

To this it may be objected that the only effect of a reduction in all 
the elements of the cost of production proportional to the fall in prices 
would be to re-establish the relations formerly existing, which presu- 
mably helped to provoke the depression ; that experience shows that 
a fall in the costs of production does not lead to a corresponding fall 
in retail prices (since the middle of 1929, in fact, wholesale prices have 
fallen twice as much, relatively, as the cost of living) ; and that even 
if this happened, there is no assurance that demand would increase 
in proportion to the decrease in prices (the demand for many goods 
being very inelastic, prospective purchasers having a tendency to 
postpone their purchases in the hope of a further fall, etc.). It follows 
that it is very doubtful whether reduced wage rates would increase 
demand, and hence payrolls, by as much as payrolls would be decreased 
by the reduction in wage rates. If, on the other hand, we assume that 
the benefit of the reduction in wage rates is retained by the employers 
in the form of an increase in their profits, which would evidently tend 
to encourage production, the question to be answered is whether the 
additional goods produced could be sold. 

In fact, as we have seen above, during the period immediately 
preceding the depression (1923-1929) the part of the value of manu- 
factured products represented by profits and overhead increased more 
rapidly than wages, but with no resulting improvement in the economic 
situation. Productive activity increased with great rapidity, and the 
resulting vast quantity of products placed on the market was met by 
the inadequate purchasing power of the masses. 


(2) According to the second thesis, the small incomes — and 
consequently wages — are of dominant importance for the consump- 
tion of goods in an industrial system based on mass production. Large 
incomes, on the contrary, are for the most part reinvested in capital 
goods, or are used to buy luxury products (which require less industrial 
equipment and labour), and so do little to promote consumption. The 
statistics showing the distribution over different groups of the total 
domestic consumer expenditure in the United States in 1929 are very 
striking. They show that the recipients of less than $3,000 a year 
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spent 67.27 per cent. of the total, the proportion rising to 78 per cent. 
if incomes up to $5,000 are included. From the same point of view 
the fact that too large a share of the wealth and income of the country 
is concentrated in the hands of a relatively small part of the population 
is considered a serious drawback. Reference to the movement of 
dividend and interest payments compared with total payrolls described 
above will show that during the period immediately preceding the 
depression there was a tendency for this concentration to be pushed 
still further, and that wages are becoming less and less able to absorb 
a much increased volume of production. 

The study in the Bulletin points out that in the present industrial 
system, based as it is on mass production and mass consumption, 
an essential condition for mass production is mass consumption ; 
from this the conclusion is drawn that the only alternative to increas- 
ing the purchasing power of the masses (i.e. increasing distribution 
to the consumer, “the stabiliser of our economic society ”’) is to 
resign ourselves to a low standard of living for the masses, and look 
for a more restricted production of luxury goods. 


Labour in British Malaya in 1931 


Recently published Government reports for British Malaya and 
the decennial Census taken on 1 April 1931? give an opportunity of 
surveying the labour situation in these tropical territories, .where 
the chief products (rubber, tin) have been particularly affected by the 
world depression. 





1 Straits Settlements Government Gazette, 12 Aug. 1932: The Foreign Trade of 
Malaya, 1931; Annual Report on the Working of the Labour Department for 
the year 1931 ; Idem, 30 Sept. 1932 : Report on the Social and Economic Progress 
of the People of the Straits Settlements for the year 1931 ; Report of the Department 
of Agriculture, Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States, for the year 1931. 

Federated Malay States Government Gazetie, 20 May 1932 : Report of the Secre- 
tary for Chinese Affairs for the year 1931; Idem, 4 June 1932: Report on the 
Administration of the Mines Department and on the Mining Industries for the 
year 1931 ; Idem, 17 June 1932 : Report on the Working of the Labour Department 
for the year 1931 ; Jdem, 12 Aug. 1932 : Pahang, Perak and Selangor Administra- 
tive Reports for the year 1931. 

Johore Government Gazetie, 11 May 1932: Annual Report for 1931. 


British Maraya : A Report on the 1931 Census and on certain Problems of Vital 
Statistics. London, Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1932. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA: Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India 
in British Malaya for the year 1931. Calcutta, Government of India Central Publica- 
tion Board, 1932. 
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InDIAN LABOUR 


The 1931 Census returns the Indian population of British Malaya 
at 624,009, of whom 304,157 were living on estates, and 190,067 were 
occupied in rubber cultivation. 

Elaborate machinery exists for the recruitment in normal times 
of South Indian labour through the Indian Immigration Fund. From 
this Fund, which is financed by all employers of Indian labour, are 
paid the general expenses of recruiting in India, the transport of the 
workers, medical care on the journey, the maintenance of homes for 
invalid and unemployed workers, and the repatriation of workers in 
need of relief. | 

The actual recruiting is carried out by agents, known as kanganies, 
sent over by individual employers. The kanganies are paid a maximum 
commission of 10 rupees for each labourer recruited, which sum is 
paid by the employer from moneys obtained from the Fund. They 
are licensed by the Deputy Controller of Labour in Penang, and their 
licences are endorsed by the Agent of the Government of India, and 
later registered with the Malayan Emigration Commissioners in India. 
A licence may only be issued to a kangany who is an Indian of the 
labouring classes and who has been employed as a labourer on the 
place of employment for which he intends to recruit for a period of 
not less than three months. 

When the kangany has secured recruits he must supply them with 
a copy of the official pamphlet giving information about Malaya, and 
must then bring them before the village headman, whose duty it is 
to see that there is no valid objection to the persons emigrating. 
After obtaining the necessary anthorisation from the village head- 
man, the kangany conducts the emigrants to the port of embarkation, 
where they are inspected by officials of the Indian Government— 
the Protector of Emigrants and the Medical Inspector. 

Besides the emigrants recruited by kanganies, any fit agricultural 
labourer may apply to the Emigration Commissioner and obtain a 
free passage to Malaya at the expense of the Immigration Fund, 
without incurring any obligation to labour for any particular employer 
on arrival. The proportion of these non-recruited emigrants has been 
steadily increasing. 

On arrival in Malaya, labourers are detained for quarantine and 
medical examination. They are landed free from debt, except that 
they may be charged a maximum sum of 20 dollars if they refuse to 
proceed to their place of employment, and thenceforth any labourer 
may terminate his agreement with his employer on one month’s 
notice. 

Under the Malayan Labour Codes, Indian workers are not entitled 
to free repatriation, though they may be so sent home if unfit, indigent, 
unjustly treated by their employer or for other sufficient reason. As 
shown later, however, with one short interval it has been the practice 
of the administrations to provide free repatriation for labourers un- 
employed owing to the economic crisis. 
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CHINESE LABOUR 


The Chinese population of British Malaya, according to the 1981 
Census, ‘was 1,709,392, of whom 184,567 were occupied in rubber 
cultivation, and 72,667 in tin mining. 

A large proportion of the Chinese population appears to be perma- 
nently established in British Malaya, 534,011 having been born there. 
There is no governmental organisation for the control of emigration 
from China. On arrival immigrants are examined by officers of the 
Malayan Chinese Protectorate as to the payment of their passage 
money, advances received and engagements entered into to repay 
such debts by accepting employment. It appears, however, that a 
great deal of the indebtedness of Chinese immigrants to immigration 
agents or prospective employers is arranged privately between the 
two parties.! Immigrants who are found to be unfit may be detained 
in hospital at the expense of their creditor, and, if permanently unfit, 
returned to China, also at the creditor’s expense. 

In normal times fit Chinese, wishing to return to China, would do 
so at their own cost. As for Indian labourers, however, since the 
depression repatriation for unemployed Chinese has been provided 
by the Government. 

As in the case of Indian workers, Chinese are at liberty to leave 
their employment after notice not exceeding one month. On mines, 
however, in Johore at least, it appears that a Chinese labourer employed 
either on time wages or on piece work may be compelled to work for 
six months, or, if working on tribute *, for twelve months. ® 


JAVANESE LABOUR 


According to the 1931 Census, there were 169,476 Javanese in- 
habiting British Malaya. The immigration is a continuation of the 
movement which peopled Malaya with Malays. In regard to labour 
regulation, its interest lies in the fact that a small proportion of the 
workers have been introduced under a long-term contract system 
of 900 days with penal sanctions. The practice has been rapidly falling 
into disuse (no Javanese being so employed in the Straits Settlements’ 
in 1981, and only 280 on 31 December 1981 in the Federated Malay 
States), and, since the publication of the reports under review, nego- 
tiations have been concluded between the authorities in British Malaya 
and the Netherlands Indies in regard to the legal abolition of this form 





1 “Tt seems quite common for Chinese coolies to enter the country with a debt 
of about 90 dollars, which they work off as a rule without any reference to the 
Secretary for Chinese Affairs.”” (W. J. Hinton : Government of Pacific Dependencies, 
British Malaya. Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu.) 

2 System under which the ore mined is shared between employer and worker. 

3 JoHorRE : Annual Report for 1931. It is not clear how this obligation is valid 
under the Labour Code. 
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of labour. As a result, in the Federated Malay States the Labour 
Code (Amendment No. 2) Enactment, 1932, has been adopted, under 
which the 900-day penal sanction contract is replaced by a system 
of free recruitment and monthly civil agreements. ° 

According to the new law, before departure from the Netherlands 
Indies every immigrant is to be provided with a memorandum in which 
are to be set out the main terms of employment. On disembarkation 
in Malaya, the immigrant will be medically examined, and, if found 
unfit, will be medically treated or repatriated. No immigrant is deemed 
to be indebted to his employer for advances or fares or on any other 
count prior to arrival for a sum greater than 20 dollars. The indebted- 
ness is to be abated by 25 per cent. in respect of each month’s work 
at the place of employment for which he was recruited. 

Provision is made for the repatriation of immigrants by the monthly 
retention from wages of one-thirty-sixth part of the cost of repatriation, 
as determined by the Controller of Labour. If the agreement to labour 
of any immigrant is terminated before the expiration of three years, 
the employer is to refund the sums retained and the immigrant will 
lose his right to free repatriation. The immigrant who continues in the 
same employment for the full term of three years will be entitled at 
his option to claim repatriation or the return of the sums deducted. 


EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION 


The reduction in the production of tin, rubber and other products 
of British Malaya has resulted in a great decrease in the demand for 
labour. Since, however, the labour force is predominantly composed 
of immigrants, unemployment within the territories has been lessened 
by the restriction of immigration and the repatriation of those for 
whom employment could not be found. 

In August 1930 the recruiting of Indian labour was suspended. 
In 1931, 111 free passages were granted to Malaya, but these were 
cases of Indians joining their relatives. The immigration of non- 
assisted immigrants continued, some 12,000 labourers entering Malaya 
in 1931. (The total number of Indian arrivals for the year was approxi- 
mately 22,300.) This immigration, however, was more than counter- 
balanced by the departure of 103,657 Indians. 

Repatriation was generally effected by giving free passage by rail 
and steamer to the workers’ destinations in India, by providing free 
clothing where necessary and by paying a small cash bonus in the 
case of sick or invalid labourers. The cost was usually borne by the 
administrations and the Indian Immigration Fund, but in some 
cases by employers. At the beginning of 1931 a circular was issued 
to the effect that able-bodied labourers would not thenceforth be 
given free passages. This decision was due partly to the complaints 
of the planting community and partly to the misguided action of 
some labourers who left employment to seek repatriation. The Agent 
of the Government of India in Malaya considered that this savoured 
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of an attempt to keep the surplus labour force in Malaya against the 
labourer’s wishes, and therefore approached the Malayan authorities 
and obtained the withdrawal of the circular in May 1931. 

Among the Chinese, the number of arrivals in British Malaya in 
1931 was 79,085, and the number of departures 212,900. Proclamations 
were issued restricting the immigration of Chinese labourers, and 
during 1932 these restrictions have been made more stringent. Repat- 
riation for invalid Chinese was provided free of charge, and during 
part of the year fit unemployed were also sent back to China at Govern- 


ment expense. 

A second result of the depression was a reduction in wages. In 
certain “key” districts, standard rates of wages are enforced for 
Indian workers, and these rates, reduced in October 1930, remained 
the same throughout 1931. In non-key districts, however, there was 
a tendency to reduce wages, while generally tasks and working hours 
were increased. The labour laws fix nine hours as the maximum 
working day, but before the slump it was never the practice for estates 
to insist on a full day’s work. Following, however, a recommendation 
of the, Planters’ Association, a full nine hours’ work became the 
minimum period required of a worker to enable him to qualify for 


standard wages. 
In connection with the wage situation, the Controller of Labour 


reports as follows : 


“The marked tendency in some non-key districts towards an 
undue cutting of wages was checked partly by the steady stream of 
repatriation which is always augmented as a result of a reduction in 
wages in any area and partly by the decision of this Department, 
which has been communicated to and unanimously approved of by 
the Council of the Planters’ Association of Malaya, that a minimum 
living wage will be insisted on. In connection with enquiries on a few 
estates where earnings were found to be unsatisfactory the labourers 
on interrogation declared that they preferred to remain on their 
places of employment, as they said mg | could supplement their 
earnings sufficiently in various ways, e.g. fishing, hunting, the collec- 
tion and sale of firewood and the growth of vegetables. . . . 

“ The situation as regards earnings is a very difficult one and is 
receiving unremitting attention from the Labour Department.” 


The Agent of the Government of India in British Malaya states : 


“ T have been in close touch with the Officers of the Labour Depart- 
ment and watching the situation carefully, not without anxiety, lest 
the want of organisation and helplessness of the Indian labourers 
should be exploited by employers to pay them ‘starvation’ wages. 
I am glad to say that this important question—though extremely 
delicate in the present sad plight of the rubber industry—has been 
equally engaging the earnest and sympathetic consideration of the 
Controller of Labour, Malaya, . . . who has successfully resisted so 
far the attempts of some of the Planters’ Associations to further reduce 
the standard rates of wages, and who is striving his best to see that the 
wage rates and monthly earnings of labourers in the ‘non-key’ districts 
are kept up as nearly as possible to those in ‘key’ areas. ” 
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LaBouRERS’ ALLOTMENTS 


Estate employers are required to set aside one-sixteenth of an acre 
for each labourer who has dependants living with him and who has 
worked for at least six consecutive months on the estate. 

By a circular dated 14 August 1931 the Controller of Labour drew 
the attention of estate managers to this obligation. He pointed out 
that the law was designed in ordinary times to increase the home- 
grown food supply and to enable the labourers to supplement their 
diet and earnings, and that these considerations had become of vital 
importance with the reduction of earnings. Moreover, it was the 
experience of the Labour Department that where allotments were 
provided the labour force tended to be stabilised. The exodus of 
workers from Malaya in 1980 and 19381 had been less in such cases 
than from estates where no allotments were provided. 

The circular also advances the consideration that the provision of 
allotments and livestock aids in securing the contentment of the 
labourers, and reconciles immigrants to the difference between con- 
ditions in their native villages and those prevailing on estates, where 
life tends to become one monotonous round. Furthermore, the immi- 
grants, coming to Malaya with a general knowledge and a practical 
experience of agriculture, may forget all this, and there is a danger that 
their children may grow up with no knowledge save that of the culti- 
vation of rubber or coconuts. 





STATISTICS 


Movements in the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give current statistics on the general move- 
ment of unemployment (table I) and employment (table II). Notes 
on the scope of these statistics were given in the Review for Janu 
1983 1, and figures for different industries in the Review for Marc 
1932.2 Supplementary notes are given at the end of the tables. 


I. Unemployment, Thirty-one countries publish regular figures of 
unemployment. Owing to differences in the methods of compilation 
and in the definition of unemployment, comparisons between the 
figures are not generally possible. The figures relate to recorded unem- 
ployment only, and in most cases fall far short of the reality. Only 
when based on compulsory insurance do they approach completeness. 
Their principal value is in indicating the fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international compari- 
sons possible. Moreover, the various series are not equally sensitive 
to changes on the labour market, and an equal change in any two 
series does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the 
countries concerned. Where available, figures of “ partial unemploy- 
ment ” are given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on 
different definitions ; thus it is not possible to compare them inter- 
nationally. The yearly figures (averages of 12 months) are in some 
cases computed by the Office. Unless otherwise indicated the 
monthly figures refer to the end of the month. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in two 

ublications of the Office*; for figures based on unemployment 
insurance additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a recent study of the Office. ¢ 


II. Employment. Statistics are given for fifteen countries ; 
they are intended to show the movements in the number of people 
in work, as distinct from unemployment statistics, which indicate 
the number out of work. They are based usually on returns of the 
numbers employed at certain dates by representative establishments. 
In some cases they are based on sickness or unemployment insurance 
schemes. For a variety of causes they are primarily of value for short- 
period comparisons only. 





1 Vol. XXVII, No..1, Jan. 1933, pp. 87-96. 

2 Vol. XXV, No. 3, March 1932, pp. 399-414, 

8 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 

* Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
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The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. 


The sign f signifies : “ provisional figure ”’. 


The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 

















TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
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The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist”. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figure ”’. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
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+ The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 2 Including persons employed on public relief works. 
The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 
The sign f signifies : “ provisional figure ”. 








TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
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The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”. 


The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 
The sign f signifies : “ provisional figure ”’. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 
| South AFRICA GERMANY Canapa * || Estonta * FINLAND 
Sickness Trade 
F : : Employers’|| Employers’|| Employers’ 
E loyers’ returns insurance union . 
Date — statistics | returns returns returns returns 
(end of | ies 
month) Number employed ri) Percent- Messen Sesser Number 
in July 1925 = 100 sickness age of employed 
od funds full-time —? ed oe in same 
| employed | employ-| 1996 = 100 || 1927=100 || month of 
Europeans Total? peo by ment 1926= 100 
1932 
Jan. 105.2 101.2 74.8 50.2 89.7 93.1 83 
Feb. 105.3 101.7 73.9 49.8 88.7 94.1 * 
March 104.2 100.5 60.0 49.4 87.5 93.2 ad 
April 102.3 98.2 63.4 50.4 87.5 96.6 80 
May 101.2 97.3 65.0 50.8 89.1 102.7 * 
June 100.3 96.8 65.8 51.1 88.7 102.5 * 
July 99.6 96.3 66.3 50.2 86.3 96.2 84 
Aug. 99.6 96.2 66.9 50.0 86.0 93.7 * 
Sept. 99.9 96.1 67.9 50.7 86.7 92.8 * 
Oct. 100.1 95.7 68.8 51.8 84.7 92.6 75 
Nov. 100.4 96.2 68.1 51.7 83.2 91.5 e 
Dec. — —_ 64.7 49.6 78.5 89.2 e 
1933 
Jan. —_ _ — _ _ _ 86 
Number ® * 
employed 11,983,402 1,062,274 721,308 28,060 ° 
1 Including ‘Natives’. * The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
Unitep States * FRANCE ? Great Britain JAPAN 
Employers’ returns Returns of labour Unemployment Employers’ 
Date inspectors insurance statistics returns 
(end of Number employed in 1924 
month) Number Factory a mer pr anne oe = 100 Number 
employed payrolis ||°™Ployed in| of wo . : employed 
in 1923- in 1923- |S2me month| employed |} Persons directly involved in 
re He of previous; on short in trade disputes : 
1925=100 | 1925=100 year = 100 shne 1926 =100 
Included | Excluded 
1932 
Jan. 68.1 52.4 85.3 56.4 98.2 98.4 72.9 
Feb. 67.8 53.5 85.5 56.2 98.5 98.8 73.0 
March 66.4 52.3 85.5 56.2 100.0 100.4 73.5 
April 64.3 48.7 86.0 51.7 99.4 99.7 74.5 
May 62.1 46.2 86.7 51.1 98.5 98.8 74.6 
June 60.0 42.6 88.4 50.5 98.4 98.7 74.5 
July 58.3 39.6 87.3 49.3 97.8 97.9 74.5 
Aug. 58.8 40.1 87.7 48.8 97.7 97.5 74.7 
Sept. 60.3 42.1 86.9 46.6 98.1 97.0 75.5 
Oct. 61.1 43.5 90.3 43.1 98.3 98.6 75.8 
Nov 61.2 41.8 92.2 38.5 98.1 98.4 —_— 
Dec. —_— —_ 94.2 40.7 98.9 99.3 _— 
1933 
Jan = = 95.8 41.5 97.2 97.5 ae 
Number e ® 2.480.691 12,610,000 f | 644,665 
employed bic _ “9 ’ | , 


























1 The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
following month. 
The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist”. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”’. 

The sign f signifies: “ provisional figure ”. 


* The figures relate to the ist of the 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 










































































ITALY Latvia PoLAND SWEDEN Switzer- CzEcHo- 
LAND SLOVAKIA® 
» Sickness > P : Social 
Employers inaneaenee Employers’ || Employers’ || Employers iomeennen 
Date returns statistics returns returns returns statistics 
(end of —_— Average wens Average 
. - ge 
month) ieee tage of sey ed Mamber wumbes Number — 
- coy | workers employed employed employed 
—_ lem; loye bens ase in in in 1925 = 
1926 — 100] 99 Short in 1930 || 1927=100 || 1926-1930 = 100 wage 
time = 100 = 100 = 100 
1932 Jan. 70.5 28.5 79 70.5 ° ° 76.1 
Feb. 73.2 28.6 77 70.3 e ° 76.1 
March 68.7 30.7 76 69.1 84.7} 88.7 75.5 
April 67.9 29.8 77 70.0 . e 82.6 
May 65.4 29.5 78 70.6 ad ® 89.6 
June 64.4 29.8 79 70.8 86.6 * 86.0 91.1 
July 64.9 30.8 79 70.5 e . 89.6 
A: g. 63.6 29.8 79 71.6 ° Ln 88.2 
Sept. 67.3 27.2 79 72.0 91.2 84.7 86.3 
Oct. 67.8 25.4 80 | 77.7 ° ° 85.7 
Nov. 67.5 23.5 — l 71.9 ° ° 82.4 
Dec. — — _ | — 88.4 82.4 75.0 
1933 Jan. - 7 on | a * * -_ 
ae 668,368 144,445 | 543,284 205,529 192,251 2,049,786 
2 Base : 1930 = 100. * Average for the month. 


The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist”. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”. 
The sign ¢ signifies : “ provisional figure ”’. 


South Africa : Monthly Bulletin of Union Statistics (Office of Census and Statistics). 


II. Employment. 

Employers’ returns. A new series of employment indexes has just been published 
by the Office of Census and Statistics relating to employment as reported by : 
(a) a selected number of firms in industry ; (b) the South African Railways ; 
(c) other transportation ; and (d) mines and metallurgical works (exclusive of 
diamond diggings). In combining these figures, a double weight is given to (a). 
The index of total employment is subdivided into “ Europeans ”’ and “ Others ” 
(i.e. Natives). The number employed in July 1925 is taken as base (= 100). 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Ministry of Labour Gazette (Ministry of Labour). 


II. Employment. 

Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. The series referring to the number 
employed including persons involved in trade disputes is now reintroduced. For 
explanation see the notes on sources and methods in the International Labour 
Review, Vol. XX VII, No. 1, Jan. 19382, p. 91. 


Dutch East Indies : Conjunctuurlijnen (Report of the Secretary of the Small Com- 
mission on Welfare). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. The figures refer to the number of applicants 
for work registered by the public employment exchanges in some of the more 
important towns at the last day of each month, and cover Europeans, Natives, 
and Chinese. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language,with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French, and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.4 Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in 
full in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1931 


AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales. 

An Act to provide for the reduction of rents of agricultural lands in certain 
cases ; to provide for the renewal of leases of agricultural lands in certain cases ; 
to amend the Rural Tenants’ Improvements Act, 1916 ; and for purposes connected 
therewith. 22 Geo. V, No. 42. Assented to 2 October 1931. (Statutes, 1931, p. 363.) 

An Act to appropriate and apply out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of 
New South Wales certain sums by way of subvention to certain friendly societies 
to be apportioned, paid, and applied in the manner and subject to the provisions 
of Part VIII of the Friendly Societies Act, 1912-1931. 22 Geo. V, No. 71. Assented 
to 29 December 1931. (Statutes, 1931, p. 618.) 

An Act to amend the law regarding subventions to Friendly Societies ; and for 
this and other purposes to amend the Friendly Societies Act, 1912, as amended 
by subsequent Acts, and certain other Acts; to repeal the Friendly Societies 
(Amendment) Act, 1922 ; and for purposes connected therewith. 22 Geo. V, No. 72. 
Assented to 29 December 1931. (Statutes, 1931, p. 620.) 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Osterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. = Bulletin Officiel ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial 
del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth 
Statutory Rules; D. R.A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven 
Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published 
by the Ministry of National Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos 
(Teuchos proton) ; G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo 
Komissariata Truda; J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru 
Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = 
Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules 
and Orders; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka zakonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and 
Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und 
sozialstatistische Mitteilungen (Rapports économiques et statistique sociale) ; 
L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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LEGISLATION OF 1982 


INTERNATIONAL 
France, Yugoslavia. 
Arrangement entre les autorités compétentes de la République francaise et 
du royaume de Yougoslavie dans le but de faciliter admission des stagiaires dans 
les deux pays, signé a Paris le 29 juillet 1932. (J. O., 1982, No. 270, p. 12057.) 


Germany, Great Britain. 

Deutsch-englische Vereinbarung iiber die Zulassung von Gastarbeitnehmern 
im Hotel- und Gastwirtschaftsgewerbe. Vom 23. Mai 1982. (R. Arb. BI., 1982, 
No. 28, p. 1208.) 


Sweden, United States. 

Provisorisk éverenskommelse med Amerikas Foérenta Stater om Omsesidigt 
erkannande av fartygs lastmiirken och fribordscertifikat. Stockholm, den 
27 januari och 1 juni 1932. No. 22. 

Provisional Agreement respecting reciprocal recognition of the load-line marks 
and certificates of vessels. Stockholm, 27 January and 1 June 1932. 

(Sveriges éverenskommelser med frimmande makter, 1932, No. 22, p. 75.) 


TERRITORY UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory. 

Bestimmungen des Landesversicherungsamts tiber die Auswahl und das Dienst- 
verhaltnis der Vertrauensirzte. Vom 29. September 1932. Nr. 565. (Verordnungen 
usw., 1932, No. 47, p. 564.) 

Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung der Verordnung bhetr. Sicherung des Bestandes 
der Sozialversicherung vom 27. Juli 1932 (Amtsbl. S. 238). Vom 19. Oktober 
1932. Nr. 564. (Verordnungen usw., 1932, No. 47, p. 563.) 

Verordnung iiber die Berechtigung zur Fiihrung der Berufsbezeichnung ‘“‘ Bau- 
meister ” (Baumeisterverordnung). Nr. 576. Vom 2. November 1932. (Verord- 
nungen usw., 1932, No. 48, p. 572.) 

Erlass betr. Anderung der Bestimmungen der Reichsversicherungsordnung 
iiber kassendrztliche Versorgung. Nr. 578. Vom 4. November 1932. (Verordnun- 
gen usw., 1932, No. 48, p. 574.) 

Bekanntmachung betreffend Ausfiihrungs- und Uberleitungsbestimmungen, 
iiber das kasseniirztliche Dienstverhaltnis. Nr. 619. Vom 10. November 1932. 
(Verordnungen usw., 1932, No. 52, p. 605.) 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
French Togoland. 
Arrété du 29 octobre 1932, portant modification de l’arrété No. 440 du 
29 juillet 1931 déterminant les conditions d’emploi de la main-d’ceuvre et du per- 
sonnel indigéne au service des travaux neufs du chemin de fer du nord. (J.O. du 
Togo, 1932, No. 217, p. 513.) 


Lebanon. 

Décret législatif No. 5/L relatif aux saisies arréts des sommes dues par Il’Etat 
ou les municipalités aux entrepreneurs de travaux publics ou de fournitures. Du 
31 mai 1932. (J. O. de la République libanaise, 1982, No. 2668, p. 2.) 

[Priviléges des ouvriers.] 

Décret législatif No. 16/L relatif a ’hygiéne publique. Du 30 juin 1932. (J. O. 
de la République libanaise, 1932, No. 2685, p. 2.) 

Décret législatif No. 21/L relatif aux établissements dangereux, insalubres 
ou incommodes. Du 22 juillet 1932. (J. O. de la République libanaise, 1932, No. 2697, 
p. 2.) 
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Arrété No. 68/LR Liban 5 du 3 juin 1932 portant approbation du décret légis- 
latif 5/L du 31 mai 1932, relatif au privilége des ouvriers et fournisseurs sur les 
sommes dues par |’Etat ou les municipalités aux entrepreneurs de travaux publics 
ou de fournitures. (B. O. des actes administratifs du Haut Commissariat, 1932, 
No. 11, p. 101.) 


Syria : Latakia. 
Arrété No. 2320 du 24 octobre 1932 portant réglementation du transfert des 
émigrants. (J. O. de Lattaquié, 1932, No. 43-44, p. 488.) 


Tanganyika. 

An Ordinance to amend the Law relating to master and native servants. No. 24 
of 1932. Assented to 17 November 1932. (Supplement No. 1 to the Tanganyika 
Territory Gazette, 18 November 1932, p. 108.) 

An Ordinance to regulate the licensing of factories and curing works for the 
treatment of raw coffee. No. 27 of 1982. Assented to 17 November 1932. (Sup- 
plement No. 1 to the Tanganyika Territory Gazette, 18 November 1932, p. 115.) 


Western Samoa. 
The Port Control Ordinance, 1982. No. 4 of 19382. Assented to 19 October 1932. 
(Supplement to the Western Samoa Gazette, 19 October 1932, p. 423.) 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth. 

Amendment of Invalid and Old-Age Pensions Regulations under the Invalid 
and Old-Age Pensions Act, 1908-1932. Dated 26 October 1932. (C. S. R., 1932, 
No. 122.) 

Navigation (Collision) Regulations under the Navigation Act, 1912-1926. — 
Amendment of Regulation 4 and the Schedule. Dated 26 October 1932. (C. S. R., 
1982, No. 124.) 


Queensland. 

An Act to amend “The Income (Unemployment Relief) Tax Acts, 1930 to 
1931 ” ; to approve, ratify, validate, and confirm a certain Order in Counci! made 
thereunder ; and to amend the said Acts in certain particulars. 23 Geo. V, No. 11. 
Assented to 18 October 1982. (Queensland Government Gazette, 24 October 
1932, p. 1407.) 


AUSTRIA 


Bundesgesetz vom 21. Dezember 1932, womit die §§ 24, 26 bis 33, 36, Abs. 7, 
und 39, Absatz 2, des Gesetzes vom 8. Marz 1923, L.G.Bl. Nr. 123, betreffend die 
gewerblichen Fortbildungsschulen im Lande Niederésterreich, abgeiindert werden. 
Nr. 8. (B.G.BI., 1933, 3. Stiick, p. 13.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Handel und Verkehr im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundeskanzler und dem Bundesminister fiir Justiz vom 17. Dezember 
1932, wirksam fiir die Lander Steiermark und Karnten, betreffend die Einrichtung 
der Ingenieurkammer in Graz. Nr. 5. (B.G.BI., 1933, 2. Stiick, p. 3.) 

Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 23. Dezember 1932, betreffend die 
Beschiftigung von jugendlichen und weiblichen Arbeitern, dann die Arbeitszeit, 
die Sonntagsruhe und die Lohnzahlung beim Bergbau im Burgenland. Nr. 9. 
(B.G.BI., 1933, 3. Stiick, p. 15.) 


BELGIUM 


Arrété royal du 20 novembre 19382, concernant : Loi du 18 juin 19380 relative 
a l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré des employés. — Fonds 
d’allocation pour employés. — Fonctionnement. (Moniteur belge, 1932, No. 331, 
p- 6323.) 
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Arrété royal du 22 novembre 1932, concernant : Loi du 4 aodit 1930 portant 
généralisation des allocations familiales. — Institution et organisation d’une caisse 
spéciale pour allocations familiales en faveur des travailleurs de l’industrie diaman- 
taire. (Moniteur belge, 1982, No. 386, p. 6512.) 


BELGIUM : COLONIES, ETC. 
Congo : Katanga. 
Ordonnance du 30 aofit 1932, No. 80/A.I.M.O., relative 4 ’hygiéne et a la sécu- 
rité des travailleurs. 
Verordening van 30 Augustus 1932, nr. 80/I.Z.A., betreffende de gezondheid 
en de veiligheid der arbeiders. 
(Bull. admin. du Congo belge, 1932, No. 18, p. 740.) 


BRAZIL 


Decreto N. 22.016 de 26 de outubro de 1932 — Regulamenta o servi¢o de soc- 
corros medicos e hospitalares das Caixas de Aposentadoria e Pensdes. 

[Decree No. 22016 to regulate the medical and hospital benefits of the super- 
annuation and pension funds. Dated 26 October 1932.] 


BULGARIA 


Order No. 17541, respecting special health measures to prevent tetanus among 
insured employees. Dated 17 November 1932. (Drj. Vest., 1982, No. 191, p. 3258.) 


CHILE 


Decreto-ley nimero 499. — Fija las atribuciones del Consejo de la Caja de Seguro 
Obligatorio. 26 de agosto de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 16365, p. 2527.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 499, to define the powers and duties of the governing 
body of the Compulsory Insurance Fund. Dated 26 August 1932.] 

Decreto-ley nimero 521. — Crea el Consejo de Economia Nacional. 31 de agosto 
de 1982. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 16367, p. 2546.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 521, to institute the National Economic Council. Dated 
31 August 1932.] 

Decreto-ley nimero 563. — Restituye a los empleados piblicos cesantes, los 
beneficios que otorga la Caja Nacional de Empleados Piablicos y Periodistas, 
mediante el reintegro de sus imposiciones. 7 de septiembre de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 
1932, No. 16383, p. 2727.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 563, restoring to public employees who have been 
dismissed their right to receive benefits from the National Fund for Public Em- 
ployees and Journalists, subject to payment of their premiums. Dated 7 September 
1932.] 

Decretos nimeros 1,378 y 1,379. — Modifican el Reglamento Organico de la 
Caja de Retiro y de Previsién Social de los Ferrocarriles del Estado. 25 de agosto 
de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 16369, p. 2571.) 

[Decrees Nos. 1378 and 1379, to amend the Rules of the Superannuation and 
Provident Fund for the State Railways. Dated 25 August 1932.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Verordnung zur Vermehrung und Erhaltung von Arbeitsgelegenheiten. Vom 
2. Dezember 19382. Nr. 171. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1932, No. 72, 
p. 825.) 

Verordnung zur Abianderung des Erwerbslosen-Fiirsorgegesetzes vom 28. Marz 
1922 in der Fassung vom 13. Februar 1931 (G. Bl. S. 29). Vom 2. Dezember 1982. 
Nr. 172. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1932, No. 72, p. 826.) 
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DENMARK 


Lov om Aendring i Lov Nr. 101 af 29. Aril 1913 om Hjaelpekasser. Nr. 331. 
28. December 1982. (Lovtidenden, A, 1932, No. 58, p. 1986.) 

[Act No. 331, to amend Act No. 101 of 29 April 1913 respecting relief funds. 
Dated 23 December 1932.| 

Bekendtgorelse om Aendring i den af Socialministeriet under 1. April 1931 
udstedte Bekendtgorelse om Fritagelse for og Lempelser i Tilsyn med Dampkedler 
paa Landjorden. Nr. 282. 24. Oktober 1932. (Lovtidenden, A, 1932, No. 54, 
p. 1857.) 

[Notification No. 282, to amend the Notification issued by the Ministry of Social 
Affairs on 1 April 1931 respecting exemptions from and adaptations of the inspection 
of steam boilers on land. Dated 24 October 1932.] 

Bekendtgerelse om Ophaevelse i Forholdet mellem Danmark og Sverige af den 
mellem Danmark og Sverige-Norge den 10. August 1883 afsluttede Deklaration om 
gensidig Understottelse i visse Tilfaelde af traengende Sefolk. Nr. 284. 5. November 
1932. (Lovtdenden, A, 1982, Bo. 54, p. 1858.) 

[Notification No. 284, respecting the denunciation as between Denmark and 
Sweden of the Arrangement concluded between Denmark and Sweden and Norway 
on 10 August 1883 respecting the mutual provision of relief for distressed seamen 
in certain cases. Dated 5 November 1932.] 

Bekendtgerelse angaaende Bevis som Baadroer. Nr. 286. 10. November 1932. 
(Lovtidenden, A, 1932, No. 54, p. 1860.) 

[Notification No. 286, respecting the certification of lifeboatmen. Dated 
10 November 1932.]} 

Bekendtgorelse om Transport af fortaettede og fordraabede Luftarter i Metal- 
beholdere samt af Syrer og lignende aetsende Stoffer. Nr. 293. 23. November 1932. 
(Lovtidenden, A, 1982, No. 55, p. 1871.) 

[Notification No. 293 respecting the transportation of compressed and liquefied 
gases in metal containers, and of acids and similar corrosive substances. Dated 
23 November 1932.] 

Bekendtgorelse om Radioanlaog og Radiotjeneste i Skibe til Betryggelse af 
Sikkerheden paa Sven. Nr. 309. 16. December 1932. (Lovtidenden, A, 1982, 
No. 57, p. 1893.) 

[Notification No. 309, respecting wireless equipment and wireless operators 
on board ship for the purpose of ensuring safety of life at sea. Dated 16 December 
1932.] 

Bekendtgorelse angaaende visse Bestemmelser om Tjenesten i Passagerskibe, 
der gaar i international Fart. Nr. 311. 16. December 1982. (Lovtidenden, A, 
1982, No. 57, p. 1914.) 

[Notification No. 311, to issue certain regulations for service on board passenger 
vessels making international voyages. Dated 16 December 1932.] 

Bekendtgorelse angaaende Kontrol med udenlandske Skibe i danske Havne. 
Nr. 312. 16. December 1932. (Lovtidenden, A, 1932, No. 57, p. 1917.) 

[Notification No. 312, respecting the supervision of foreign vessels in Danish 
ports. Dated 16 December 1932.] 

Bekendtgorelse, hvorved den internationale Konvention af 31. Maj 1929 om 
Sikkerhed paa Sven saettes i Kraft for Danmarks Vedkommende. Nr. 313. 16. 
December 1932. (Lovtidenden, A, 1932, No. 57, p. 1919. ) 

[Notification No. 313, to bring the International Convention of 31 May 1929, 
respecting safety of life at sea, into operation in respect of Denmark. Dated 16 
December 1932.] 

Bekendtgorelse til Vejledning om de Indtaegts- og Formueforhold, der som 
Regel betinger en Persons Optagelse eller Forbliven i en anerkendt Sygekasse med 
Ret til gennem denne at nyde Tilskud fra Staten. Nr. 350. 29. December 1932. 
(Lovtidenden, A, 1933, No. 59, p. 2039.) 

[Notification No. 350, respecting the rules governing the conditions as to 
income and property which normally govern the admission of individuals into 
approved sickness funds with the right to receive a grant from the State through 
the said funds, and their retention as members thereof. Dated 29 December 19382.] 








ESTONIA 


Vahetpidamata kestva valmistusega tédstusettevitetes piihapievadel ja 
piihadel lubatud tééde nimekirja p. 4 taiendus. Nr. 548. (Riigi Teataja, 1932, 
No. 68, p. 834.) 

[Addition to item 4 of the list of processes allowed on Sundays and public 
holidays in industries and undertakings operating continuously. (Promulgated 
2 September 1932.)] 














FINLAND 





Asetus kansainvilisen lastiviivasopimuksen voimaansaattamisesta. 14 paivani 
lokakuuta 1932. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1932, No. 289, p. 911.) 

Foérordning om bringande i verkstillighet av den internationella lastlinje- 
konventionen. Den 14 oktober 1932. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1932, No. 289, 
p- 911.) 

{Order respecting the bringing into operation of the International Load Line 
Convention. Dated 14 October 1932.] 

Asetus alusten lastimerkisté. 14 piiviiné lokakuuta 1982. (Suomen Asetus- 
kokoelma, 1932, No. 291, p. 1004.) 

Férordning angaende fartygs lastmirke. Den 14 oktober 1932. (Finlands 
Férfattningssamling, 1932, No. 291, p. 1004.) 

[Order respecting load line marks on vessels. Dated 14 October 1932.] 

Asetus ihmishengen turvaamista merelli koskevan kansainvilisen sopimuksen 
voimaansaattamisesta. 14 piaivini lokakuuta 1932. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 
1932, No. 292, p. 1007.) 

Foérordning om bringande i verkstillighet av den internationella konventionen 
fér betryggande av siikerheten for minniskoliv till sjéss. Den 14 oktober 1932. 
(Finlands Foérfattningssamling, 1932, No. 292, p. 1007.) 

[Order respecting the bringing into operation of the International Convention 
respecting safety of life at sea. Dated 14 October 1932.] 



















FRANCE 





Loi portant ratification du décret du 8 juillet 1925 relatif au régime des pres- 
tations fixé par la loi du 20 décembre 1911 sur l’assurance des employés privés 
dans les départements du Bas-hin, du Haut-Rhin et de la Moselle. Du 13 décembre 
1982. (J. O., 1932, No. 295, p. 13010.) 

Décret modifiant le décret du 2 avril 1932 [article 29] réglementant les acci- 
dents du travail en Afrique occidentale francaise. Du 28 octobre 1932. (J. O., 
1982, No. 266, p. 11925.) 

Décret approuvant l’arrangement entre les autorités compétentes de la Républi- 
que francaise et du royaume de Yougoslavie dans le but de faciliter l’admission 
des stagiaires dans les deux pays signé a Paris le 29 juillet 1932. Du 8 novembre 
1932. (J. O., 1982, No. 270, p. 12057.) 

Décret relatif 4 application de la loi sur la journée de huit heures dans les 
p&tisseries du département de Maine-et-Loire. Du 138 novembre 1932. (J. O.., 
1932, No. 272, p. 12133.) 

Décret portant réglement pour l’application de la loi du 31 juillet 1929 con- 
cernant l’amélioration du logement des travailleurs agricoles. Du 16 novembre 
1932. (J. O., 1932, No. 270, p. 12064.) 

Décret portant institution du crédit maritime mutuel aux iles Saint-Pierre et 
Miquelon. Du 18 novembre 1932. (J. O., 1982, No. 273, p. 12178.) 

Arrété fixant le taux des subventions et avances aux caisses de secours cntre 
le chémage involontaire pour les deuxiéme et troisitme trimestres 1932. Du 
19 novembre 1932. (J. O., 1932, No. 275, p. 12239.) 

Arrété relatif 4 l’organisation du travail dans.les fabriques de parfums syn- 
thétiques. Du 22 novembre 1932. (J. O., 19382, No. 274, p. 12201.) 
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Décret fixant les formes de la notification du pourcentage d’invalidité et du 
montant de la pension d’invalidité (assurances sociales). Du 29 novembre 1932. 
(J. O., 1932, No. 290, p. 12806.) 

Décret rendant applicable a |’ Algérie la loi du 18 juin 1870 relative 4 la manu- 
tention et au transport des matiéres dangereuses. Du 30 novembre 1932. (J. O., 
1982, No. 286, p. 12647.) 

Décret déterminant les conditions d’application des articles 122 4 125 de la loi 
de finances du 31 mars 1932 relatifs aux allocations et majorations de rentes de la 
caisse nationale des retraites pour la vieillesse. Du 8 décembre 1932. (J. O., 1932, 
No. 290, p. 12806.) 

Décret modifiant le décret du 18 juillet 1920 instituant la commission perma- 
nente de l’immigration. Du 12 décembre 1982. (J. O., 1932, No. 291, p. 12843.) 

Décret relatif 4 l’organisation du crédit agricole mutuel dans les établissements 
francais de l’Océanie. Du 13 décembre 1932. (J. O., 1982, No. 296, p. 13065.) 

Décret relatif 4 organisation et au fonctionnement du crédit, de la mutualité 
et de la coopération agricoles en Nouvelle-Calédonie et dépendances. Du 13 décem- 
bre 1982. (J. O., 1932, No. 296, p. 13068.) 

Décret modifiant le décret du 7 juin 1930 portant organisation des services 
départementaux des assurances sociales. Du 13 décembre 1932. (J. O., 1932, 
No. 298, p. 13130.) 


FRANCE : COLONIES, ETC. 
French Indo-China. 
Arrété modifiant ceux des 11 juillet et 23 décembre 1921 créant un livret de 
marin pour les indigénes. Du 10 octobre 1932. (Bull. admin. de la Cochinchine, 
1932, No. 44, p. 2163.) 


Cochin China. 

Arrété modifiant l’article 3 de l’arrété du 28 aodt 1930 instituant a Saigon un 
Comité de l’apprentissage subventionné par le budget local. Du 22 octobre 1932. 
(Bull. admin. de la Cochinchine, 1932, No. 44, p. 2166.) 


French West Africa. 

Arrété No. 2598 approuvant celui du 28 juillet 1932, du Lieutenant-Gouverneur 
de la Guinée, instituant un livret de domestique indigéne. Du 28 octobre 1932. 
(J. O. de l’Afrique occidentale francaise, 19382, No. 1475, p. 1007.) 

Arrété No. 2624 du 28 octobre 1932, approuvant l’arrété No. 1339 du 26 aoat 
1932, du Lieutenant-Gouverneur du Dahomey, portant modification de la régle- 
mentation en vigueur sur la délivrance des livrets domestiques. (J. O. de l’ Afrique 
occidentale frangaise, 1932, No. 1475, p. 1007.) 


Ivory Coast. ba 

Arrété instituant en Céte d’Ivoire un livret individuel et une fiche dactylo- 
scopique pour tous les domestiques. No. 2572 b.p. Du 19 octobre 1982. (J. O. de la 
Céte d'Ivoire, 1932, No. 22. p. 808.) 


New Caledonia. 

Arrété No. 1098 complétant l’article 1¢t de l’arrété No. 791, du 6 juillet 1932, 
sur les conditions du travail public obligatoire (indemnité de déplacement aux 
indigénes). Du 11 octobre 1932. (J. O. de la Nouvelle-Calédonie, 1932, No. 3681, 
p. 819.) 


Tunis. 

Décret du 25 octobre 1932 (25 djoumada II 1351) portant réglement sur les 
appareils 4 vapeur autres que ceux placés 4 bord des bateaux. (J. O. tunisien, 
1932, No. 92, p. 2463.) 


GERMANY 


Verordnung zur Anderung der Verordnung betreffend Krankenfiirsorge auf 
Kauffahrteischiffen. Vom 21. November 1932. (R. G. BI., II, 1982, No. 30, p. 239.) 
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Verordnung zur Ausfiihrung der Verordnung iiber die Schidlingsbekimpfung 
mit hochgiftigen Stoffen. Vom 29. November 1932. (R. G. BI., I, 1932, No. 78, 
p. 539.) 

Vierte Durchfiihrungsbestimmung zur Wohlfahrtshilfeverordnung. Vom 
30. November 1932. (R. G. BI., I, 1982, No. 78, p. 540.) 

Bekanntmachung iiber die Ratifikation des internationalen Ubereinkommens 
zum Schutze des menschlichen Lebens auf See (Schiffssicherheitsvertrag, London 
1929). Vom 6. Dezember 1982. (R. G. BI., II, 1982, No. 30, p. 240.) 


Verordnung iiber die Aufhebung der Verordnung zur Vermehrung und Erhal- 
tung der Arbeitsgelegenheit. Vom 14. Dezember 1932. (R. G. BI., I, 1932, No. 79, 
p. 545.) 

Verordnung des Reichspriisidenten tiber Massnahmen zur Foérderung der 
Arbeitsbeschaffung und der laindlichen Siedlung. Vom 15. Dezember 1932. 
(R. G. BI., I, 1982, No. 79, p. 543.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Load Line Exemption Order, 1932, dated 12 July 1932, made by the 
Board of Trade under section 40 (2) (c) of the Merchant Shipping (Safety and Load 
Line Conventions) Act, 1982 (22 & 23 Geo. V, ch. 9). (S.R. & O., 1982, No. 522.) 

The Contributory Pensions (Mercantile Marine) Consolidated Order, 1932, 
dated 29 July 1932, being a Special Order made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee, the Minister of Health and the Department of Health for Scot- 
land, acting jointly and in conjunction with the Treasury, under section 17 of the 
Widows’, Orphans’, and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, 
ch. 70), relating to seamen. (S.R. & O., 1982, No. 965.) 


The Merchant Shipping (Wireless Telegraphy) Rules, 1932, dated 1 November 
1932, made by the Board of Trade under the Merchant Shipping (Wireless Tele- 
graphy) Act, 1919 (9 & 10 Geo. V, ch. 38), and the Merchant Shipping (Safety 
and Load Line Conventions) Act, 1982 (22 & 23 Geo. V, ch. 9). (S.R. & O., 1932, 
No. 897.) 


The Workmen’s Compensation Rules (No. 1), 1932. Dated 8 November 1932. 
(S.R. & O., 1932, No. ~~.) 


The Contributory Pensions (Calculation of Contributions) Regulations, 1932, 
dated 9 November 1932, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee 
in conjunction with the Treasury under sections 5, 8, 30 (1) (e) and 44 (1) of the 
Widows’, Orphans’, and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, 
ch. 70), as amended by the Widows’, Orphans’, and Old-Age Contributory Pensions 
Act, 1929 (20 & 21 Geo. V, ch. 10). (S.R. & O., 1932, No. 926.) 

The Workmen’s Compensation (Medical Referees in Scotland) Regulations, 
1932, dated 9 November 1932, made by the Secretary of State and the Treasury 
as to the duties and remuneration of Medical Referees in Scotland under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 84). (S.R. & O., 1932, 


Order in Council fixing 1 January 1933 as the appointed day for the com- 
mencement of Parts I and II of the Merchant Shipping (Safety and Load Line 
Conventions) Act, 19382. Dated 10 November 1982. (S.R. & O., 1932, p. 917.) 

The Merchant Shipping (Load Line Convention Certificates Validity) Regula- 
tions, 1932, dated 10 November 1932, made by the Board of Trade under the Mer- 
chant Shipping (Safety and Load Line Conventions) Act, 19382 (22 & 23 Geo. V, 
ch. 9). (S.R. & O., 1982, No. 921.) 

The Merchant Shipping (Distress Signals) Order, 1932. Dated 10 November 
1982. (S.R. & O., 1982, No. 945.) 

The Merchant Shipping (Urgency Signal) Order, 19382. Dated 10 November 
1982. (S.R. & O., 1982, No. 946.) 

The National Health Insurance (Approved Societies) Amendment Regula- 
tions (Scotland), 1932, dated 18 November 1932, made by the Department of Health 
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for Scotland under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1924 to 1982. (S.R. & O.. 
1932, No. 2° 
’ oO. 5s") 

The Workmen’s Compensation (Medical Referees) Order, 1982, dated 21 Nov- 
ember 1932, made by the Secretary of State under paragraphs 5 and 9 of the First 
Schedule to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 84) 
prescribing the fees to be paid by the applicants in respect of the remuneration 
and expenses of the Medical Referee. (S.R. & O., 1932, No. 962.) 

The Explosives in Coal Mines Order of 28 November 1932. (S.R. & O., 1932, 
No. 995.) 

The Children and Young Persons Act, 1932 (Date of Commencement), Order 
(No. 2), 1932, dated 5 December 1932. (S.R. & O., 1982, No. 1012.) 


GREAT BRITAIN : COLONIES, ETC. 
Gold Coast. 

An Ordinance to give effect within the Gold Coast Colony to the Convention 
concerning the creation of minimum wage fixing machinery adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference on 22 June 1928. Assented to 6 October 1932. No. 23 
of 1932. (Gold Coast Gazette, 15 October 1932, p. 1540.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Immigration Restriction Ordinance. No. 24 of 
1982. Assented to 6 October 1932. (Gold Coast Gazette, 15 October 1932, p. 1543.) 

Regulations made by the Governor in Council under section ten of the Cinema- 
tograph Exhibitions Ordinance. No. 19 of 1932. Dated 11 October 1982. (Gold 
Coast Gazette, 22 October 1932, p. 1595.) 

Regulations made by the Governor in Council under section four of the Mining 
Health Areas Ordinance. No. 21 of 1932. Dated 11 October 1932. (Gold Coast 
Gazette, 22 October 1932, p. 1615.) 


Nyasaland. 

An Ordinance to amend the Immigration Restriction Ordinance, 1922. No. 29 
of 1932. Assented to 15 November 1932. (Supplement No. 1 to the Nyasaland 
Government Gazette, 17 November 1932.) 

An Ordinance to make provision for the destruction of locusts. No. 30 of 1952. 
Assented to 15 November 1932. (Supplement No. 1 to the Nyasaland Government 
Gazette, 17 November 1932.) 


Straits Settlements. 

An Ordinance to amend Ordinance No. 160 (Registration of Aliens). No. 14 of 
1932. Assented to 9 November 1932. (Government Gazette, 18 November 1932, 
p- 2285.) 


Sudan. 

The Minor Amendments Ordinance, 1932. Dated 9 October 1982. No. 15 of 
1932. (Sudan Government Gazette, 15 November 19382, p. 319.) 

[Inter alia, amendment of the Domestic Servants Ordinance, 1921.] 


Zanzibar. 

A Decree to make provision for the management and regulation of prisons. 
No. 13 of 1932. Assented to 29 October 1932. (Legal Supplement to the Official 
Gazette of the Zanzibar Government, 5 November 1932, p. 41.) 

[Inter alia, labour of prisoners. ] 


GREECE 


Act No. 5694, to establish a provident fund for masters of sailing vessels. 
Dated 11 September 1932. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1982, No. 323, p. 2111.) 
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Binding Decree respecting coasting passenger vessels chartered and laid up. 
Dated 17 September 1932. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1932, No. 334, p. 2169.) 

[Measures to prevent the discharge of crews.] 

Decree to fix the contributions of certain classes of vessels to the Unemployment 
and Sickness Fund. Dated 8 October 1932. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1932, p. 365, p. 2382.) 

Decree to fix at 4 per cent. the tax on tickets and bills of lading for the benefit 
of the Mercantile Marine Invalidity Fund. Dated 19 October 1932. (Eph. Kyb., A, 
1932, No. 378, p. 2458.) 

Decree respecting the institution of certificates of competency for cabin stewards, 
chief cabin stewards, assistant cooks, cooks and chief cooks in the mercantile 
marine. Dated 24 October 1982. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1932, No. 383, p. 2489.) 


Decree respecting the granting of special benefit to indigent or sick seamen. 
Dated 28 October 1932. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1932, No. 386, p. 2500.) 

Decree to amend and supplement the Decree of 21 October 1932 respecting the 
granting of relief in the form of loans to unemployed officers of the mercantile 
marine. Dated 2 November 1932. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1932, No. 393, p. 2549.) 


HUNGARY 


A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 1932. évi 134.135 szamu rendelete a 
fagylalt készitésének, kezelésének és forgalombahozatalanak szabdlyozdsa tar- 
gyaban. 1932. évi junius hé 17-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1932, 140, sz4m, p. 4.) 

[Order No. 134135/1932, respecting the preparation, handling and sale of ice- 
cream. Dated 17 June 1932.] 


A m. kir. népjoléti és munkaiigyi, miniszter 1.650/eln. 1932. N.M.M. szamu 
rendelete az Orsz4gos Tarsadalombiztosité Intézet alapszabalya egyes rendel- 
kezéseinek médositasa targyaban. 1932. évi junius hé 28-an. (Budapesti Kézlény, 
1932, 147. szam, p. 2.) 

[Order No. 1650/1932, to amend certain provisions of the rules of the State Social 
Insurance Institution. Dated 28 June 1932.] 


A m. kir. népjoléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 1.720/eln. 1932. N.M.M. sz4mu 
rendelete az Orszagos Tarsadalombiztosit6 Intézet 6nkormanyzati szervei tagjainak 
valasztasanal iranyad6 egyes rendelkezések targyaban kibocsatott 200/eln. 1929 
N.M.M. szamu rendelet médositasaér6l. 1932. évi junius hé 28-an. (Budapesti 
Kdzlény, 1932, 148. sz4m, p. 2.) 

{Order No. 1720/1932, to amend Order No. 200/1929 respecting certain provi- 
sions concerning the election of members of the administrative bodies of the State 
Social Insurance Institution. Dated 28 June 1932.] 


A m. kir. népjoléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 1.721/eln. 1932. sz4mu rendelete 
a kiilénallé biztosité intézetek Altal az Orsz4gos Tarsadalombiztosité Intézet 
kézgyiilésébe kikiildend6 tagok és péttagok szam4rol sz6l6 6.800/eln. 1929. N.M.M. 
szamu rendelet mdédositasa targyaban. 1932. évi junius hé 28-4n. (Budapesti 
Kézlény, 1932, 148. szam, p. 3.) 

[Order No. 1721/1932, to amend Order No. 6800/1929, respecting the number 
of members and substitutes to be appointed by the special insurance institutions 
to the general meeting of the State Social Insurance Institution. Dated 28 June 
19382.] 

A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszter 1932. évi 137.634. sz4mu rendelete a 
képesitéshez kététt iparagakban és a gy4ri tizemekben foglalkoztathaté tanoncok 
legmagasabb létszamarol sz6l6 1932. évi 152.288/1931. K.M. szamu rendelet kiegé- 
szitése targyaban. 1932. évi julius hé 2-4n. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1932, 151. sz4m, 
p- 1.) 

[Order No. 137634/1932, to supplement Order No. 152288/1931 (promulgated 
in 1932), respecting the maximum number of apprentices that may be employed 
in branches of industry for which a certificate of capacity is required and in fac- 
tories. Dated 2 July 1932.] 

A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszter 1932. évi 133.001. szAmu rendelete a 
kilféldi honosoknak tanoncként szerzédtetésér6l. 1932. évi julius hé 4-én. (Buda- 
pesti Kézlény, 1932, 153. sz4m, p. 7.) 
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[Order No. 133001/1932, respecting the engagement of aliens as apprentices. 
Dated 4 July 1932.] 


A m. kir. pénziigyminiszternek 1932. évi 1.000. P.M. sz4mu rendelete a tiszt- 
viselék betegsegélyezés iigyének ujabb szabalyoz4sa targy4ban. 1932. évi julius 
hé 8-4n. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1932, 153. sz4m, p. 5.) 

[Order No. 1000/1932, to issue new regulations for sickness benefit to offi- 
cials. Dated 8 July 1932.] 


A m. kir. miniszteriumnak 4.800/1932 M.E. sz4mu rendelete a tarsadalom- 
biztositasi (betegségi, éregségi biztositasi) jarulékokb6l, tov4bba az ezek utan 
szamitott késedelmi pétlékokb6él sz4rmaz6 tartozdsok fizetésére adhaté kedvez- 
mények targydban. 1932. évi szeptember hé 6-4n. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1932, 
210. szam, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 4800/1932, respecting the relaxations which can be allowed in respect 
of the discharge of liabilities for social insurance (sickness and old-age insurance) 
contributions and in respect of the assessed supplementary payments for delay. 
Dated September 1932.] 


Am. kir. miniszteriumak 4.860/1932. M.E. sz4mu rendelete a vizimunkélatoknéls 
ut- és vasutépitésnél alkalmazott napszimosoknak és munkdésoknak |részben ter~ 
ménnyel vagy terményutalvannyal kifizetése targy4ban. 1932. évi szeptember 
hé 17-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1932, 211. sz4m, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 4860/1932, respecting the partial payment in goods or orders for 
goods of day labourers and wage-earning employees engaged in hydraulic engineer- 
ing works and the construction of roads and railways. Dated 17 September 
19382.] 


A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszter 1932. évi 163.400. sz4mu rendelete az 
ipartestiiletekrél és az ipartestiiletek orszagos kézpontjarél sz6l6 1932: VIII. 
térvénycikk végrehajtasar6l. 1932. évi november hé 14-én. (Budapesti Kézliény, 
1932, 260. szam, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 163400/1932, under Act No. VIII of 1932, respecting industrial 
guilds and the Central Office for Industrial Guilds. Dated 14 November 1932.] 


ICELAND 


Lég um barnsvernd. Nr. 43. 23. jini 1932. (Stjérnartidindi, 1932, A. 2, p. 79.) 
[Act No. 43 respecting child welfare. Dated 23 June 1932.] 


Lég um laekningaleyfi, um réttindi og skyldur laekna og annara, er laekninga- 
leyfi hafa, og um skottulaekningar. Nr. 47. 23. juni 1932. (Stjérnartidindi, 1932, 
A. 2, p. 91.) 

[Act No. 47 respecting medical diplomas, the rights and duties of medical 
practitioners and other holders of medical diplomas, and respecting quacks. Dated 
23 June 1932.] 


Lég um vidauka vid lég nr. 58, 14. jini 1929, um eftirlit med skipum og batum 
og Oryggi peirra. Nr. 55. 23. juni 1932. (Stjérnartidindi, 1932, A. 2, p. 108.) 

[Act No. 55 to supplement Act No. 58 of 14 June 1929 concerning the supervision 
of ships and boats in respect of safety measures. Dated 23 June 1932.] 


Lég um radstafanir til éryggis vid siglingar. Nr.56. 23. jani 1932. (Stjérnarti- 
dindi, 1932, A. 2, p. 110.) 
[Act No. 56 respecting safety in navigation. Dated 23 June 1932.] 


Lég um breyting 4 légum nr. 81. 28. név. 1919, um sjukrasamlég. Nr. 59. 
23. juni 1932. (Stjérnartidindi, 19382, A. 2, p. 114.) 

[Act No. 59 to amend Act No. 81 of 28 November 1919 respecting sickness 
funds. Dated 23 June 1932.] 

Lég um byggingarsamvinnufélég. Nr. 71. 23. juni 1932. (Stjoérnartidindi, 
1932, A. 2., p. 167.) 

[Act No. 71 respecting co-operative building societies. Dated 23 June 1932.] 

Lég um sjikrasamlég. Nr. 82. 23. jini 1932. (Stjérnartidindi, 1932, A. 2, 
p- 243.) 

[Act No. 82 respecting sickness funds. Dated 23 June 1932.] 
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ITALY : COLONIES, ETC. 


Aegean Islands. 
Regolamento sul soggiorno degli stranieri. Num. 130. 16 luglio 1932. (Bollettino 
Ufficiale del Governo delle isole italiane dell’ Egeo, 1932, No. 7, p. 118.) 
[Regulations respecting the sojourn of aliens. No. 130. Dated 16 July 1982.] 


LATVIA 


Rikojums par algoto darbinieku liguma gramatinim ripniecibas un amat- 
niecibas uznémumos. 1932. g. 21. jalijé. (Valdibas Véstnesis, 1982, No. 162, p. 1.) 

[Instructions respecting the work books of paid employees in industrial and 
handicraft undertakings. Dated 21 July 1932.] 

Noteikumi par bezdarba apkarosanas fonda lidzeklu izlietosanu. Nr. 156. 
1982. g. 9. august&. (Lik., 1932, 16. burtnica, p. 234.) 

[Order respecting the utilisation of the moneys of the Fund for combating 
employment. Dated 9 August 1932.] 

Rikojums par kugu avarijas gadijumos jarniekiem izmaks&jamo atlidzibu par 
zudusim vai bojétém mant&im. 1932. g. 10. august&. (Valdibas Véstnesis, 1932, 
No. 179, p. 1.) 

[Instructions respecting the compensation to be paid to seamen for loss of their 
effects or damage thereto in case of shipwreck. Dated 10 August 1932.] 

Rikojums par intelligento bezdarbnieku registrésanu un nodarbin&sanu. 1932. 
g. 1. septembri. (Valdibas Véstnesis, 1932, No. 187, p. 1.) 

{Instructions respecting the registration and employment of unemployed 
intellectual workers. Dated 1 September 1932.] 

Papildinajums agréifs reformas likum&. Nr. 188. 1932. g. 27. septembri. (Lik., 
1932, 17. burtnica, p. 262.) 

[Addition to the Agrarian Reform Act. Dated 27 September 1932.]} 

Pargrozijums noteikumos par darba devéju sniedzamo zinu iesfitisanu un 
uzradisanu slimo kasém. 1932. g. 28. oktobri. (Valdibas Véstnesis, 1932, No. 247, 
p- 1.) 

[Amendment of the Order respecting the supply of particulars by employers 
to sickness funds. Dated 28 October 1932.] 

P&rgrozijums instrukcij& pie noteikumiem par darba atlauju izdosanu 4Arval- 
stniekiem. 1932. g. 14. novembri. (Valdibas Véstnesis, 1932, No. 259, p. 1.) 

[Amendment of the Instructions under the Order respecting the issue of employ- 
ment permits to aliens. Dated 14 November 1932.} 


LITHUANIA 


Susisiekimo Ministeijos ligoniu kasos istatymo pakeitimas. Nr. 2721. (Vyriau- 
sybes Zinios, 1932, No. 398, p. 1.) 

[Amendment of the Act respecting the sickness fund of the Ministry of Commu- 
nications. (Gazetted 5 November 1932.)] 

Vaistininku praktikos atlikimo taisyklés. Nr. 2744. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 1932, 
No. 400, p. 4.) 

[Regulations for the exercise of the profession of dispensing chemist. (Gazetted 
13 December 1932.)] 

Zemés reformos istatymo § 65 vykdymo taisykliu pakeitimas Nr. 2755. (Vy- 
riausybés Zinios, 19382, No. 401, p. 3.) 

[Amendment of the regulations under section 65 of the Agrarian Reform Act. 
(Gazetted 22 December 1932.)] 


LUXEMBURG 


Arrété grand-ducal du 21 septembre 1932, soumettant |’établissement comme 
commercant ou maitre-artisan 4 une autorisation gouvernementale. 
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Grossh. Beschluss vom 21. September 1932, wodurch die Niederlassung als 
Handler oder Handwerksmeister einer Ermachtigung der Regierung unterworfen 
wird. 

(Memorial, 1932, No. 52, p. 583.) 

Instructions concernant la revision des listes électorales pour les chambres 
professionnelles 4 base élective. Du 18 novembre 1932. 

Anweisungen, betreffend die Revision der Wihlerlisten fiir die wihibaren 
Berufskammern. Vom 18. November 1932. 

(Mémorial, 1932, No. 62, p. 684.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 25 novembre 1932, pris en exécution de la loi du 14 juin 
1932, concernant le repos hebdomadaire commercial. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 25. November 1932, in Ausfiihrung des Gesetzes vom 
14. Juni 1932, betreffend den wéchentlichen Ruhetag im Handelsgewerbe. 

(Memorial, 1932, No. 64, p. 709.) 


Arrété ministériel du 5 décembre 1932, concernant lélection des délégués 
ouvriers en matiére d’assurance-accidents industrielle. 

Ministerialbeschluss vom 5. Dezember 1932, betreffend Wahl der Arbeiter- 
Vertreter in Sachen gewerblicher Unfallversicherung. 

(Mémorial, 1932, No. 66, p. 730.) 

Arrété du 16 décembre 1932, approuvant différentes modifications apportées 
aux art. 5 et 20 des statuts de I’établissement. d’assurances contre la vieillesse et 
Vinvalidité. 

Beschluss vom 16. Dezember 1932, wodurch verschiedene, von dem Ausschuss 
der Alters- und Invalidenversicherungsanstalt an den Art. 5 und 20 der Satzungen 
der genannten Anstalt vorgenommene Anderungen genehmigt werden. 

(Mémorial, 1932, No. 68, p. 741.) 


MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 


Ley sobre Camaras Agricolas, que en lo sucesivo se denominaran Asociaciones 
Agricolas. 24 de agosto de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 50, p. 2.) 

[Act respecting chambers of agriculture, which shall hereafter be entitled 
agricultural associations. Dated 24 August 1932.] 

Decreto que modifica el Reglamento de la Jornada del Trabajo, en lo relativo 
a librerias y expendios de articulos eléctricos al menudeo. 29 de agosto de 1932. 
(Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 1, p. 7.) 

[Decree to amend the Regulations respecting hours of work, as regards bock- 
shops and shops for the retail sale of electrical appliances. Dated 29 August 1932.]} 


Federal District. 

Reglamento de Conserjes del Departamento del Distrito Federal. 16 de agosto 
de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 47, p. 5.) 

[Regulations respecting the caretakers of the Department for the Federal 
District. Dated 16 August 1932.] 


MOROCCO 
Spanish Zone. 

Dahir aprobando y poniendo en vigor el Reglamento de inmigracién de tra- 
bajadores en esta Zona de Protectorado. 18 de junio de 1932. (Boletin Oficial de la 
Zona de protectorado Espafiol en Marruecos, 1932, No. 13, p. 788.) 

[Decree to approve and put into operation the Regulations for the immigration 
of workers into the (Spanish) Protectorate Zone. Dated 18 June 1932.] 


NETHERLANDS 
Besluit van den 26sten October 1932, bepalende de bekendmaking in het 


Staatsblad van het op 5 Juli 1930 te London gesloten verdrag, betreffende uit- 
watering van schepen (Staatsblad 1931, no. 596.) (Staatsblad, 1932, No. 516.) 
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[Decree to promulgate in the Staatsblad the International Convention concluded 
in London on 5 July 1930 respecting load lines (Staatsblad, 1931, No. 596). Dated 
26 October 1932.] 


* Besluit van den 17den November 1932, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in de artikelen, 57, 68, elfde lid, en 91 der Ar- 
beidswet 1919. (Staatsblad, 1932, No. 537.) 

[Decree to issue public administrative regulations as provided in sections 57, 
68 (11) and 91 of the Labour Act, 1919. Dated 17 November 1932.] 

[Employment in pharmacies. ] 

* Besluit van den 17den November 1932, tot vaststelling van het tijdstip, 
waarop met betrekking tot arbeid in apotheken verschillende bepalingen der 
Arbeidswet 1919 in werking treden. (Staatsblad, 1932, No. 538.) 

[Decree to fix the date on which various provisions of the Labour Act, 1919, 
shall come into operation in respect of employment in pharmacies. Dated 17 Nov- 
ember 1932.] 


Besluit van den 17den November 1932, bepalende de bekendmaking in het 
Staatsblad van het op 31 Mei 1929 te London gesloten verdrag voor de beveiliging 
van menschenlevens op zee (Staatsblad 1930, no. 305), als mede van de op 11 Juni 
1931 te Simla tot stand gekomen regelen, genaam “Simla Regelen 1931”, strek- 
kende tot vervanging van de Hoofdstukken II en III van genoemd verdrag, ten 
aanzien van alle schepen, waarop zij van toepassing zijn. (Staatsblad, 1932, 
No. 539.) 

[Decree to promulgate in the Staatsblad the International Convention concluded 
in London on 31 May 1929 for the safety of life at sea (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 305) 
and the Simla Rules, 1931, adopted on 11 June at Simla, to replace chapters II-III 
of the said Convention in respect of all vessels to which they apply. Dated 17 
November 1932.] 


* Besluit van den 19den Noven:ber 1932, tot nadere wijziging van het Ver- 
plegingsbesluit 1928. (Staatsblad, 1932, No. 543.) 

[Decree further to amend the Nursing Institutions Decree of 1928. Dated 
19 November 1932.] 


Besluit van den 22sten November 1932, tot vaststelling van het tijdstip van 
inwerkingtreding van de wet van den 3lsten December 1931 (Staatsblad no. 587), 
houdende wijziging van de Schepenwet. (Staatsblad, 1932, No. 546.) 

[Decree to fix the date for the coming into operation of the Act of 31 December 
1931 (Staatsblad, No. 587) to amend the Shipping Act. Dated 22 November 1932.]| 


Besluit van den 26sten November 1932, tot vaststelling van een Algemeenen 
Maatregel van Bestuur ter uitvoering van de Artikelen 3, 4, 4bis, 5, 9 en 17 van de 
Schepenwet. (Staatsblad, 1932, No. 563.) 

[Decree to issue public administrative regulations under sections 3, 4, 4bis, 
5, 9 and 17 of the Shipping Act. Dated 26 November 1932.] 


Besluit van den 26sten November 1932, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 30 Augustus 1923 (Staatsblad no. 424), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 25 onder b der Land- en Tuinbouw- 
ongevallenwet 1922, zooals dat besluit laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk 
besluit van 25 Januari 1929 (Staatsblad no. 13.) (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 565.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 30 August 1923 (Staatsblad, No. 424), 
to issue public administrative regulations as provided in section 25 (b) of the 
Agricultural Accidents Act, 1922, as the said Decree was last amended by the 
Royal Decree of 25 January 1929 (Staatsblad, No. 13). Dated 26 November 1932.]| 


* Besluit van den Isten December 1932, tot bepaling van het tijdstip, waarop 
de wet van 19 Maart 1932 (Staatsblad no. 116) tot aanduiding van het gewicht op 
groote stukken, vervoerd per zeeschip, en de wet van 19 Maart 1932 (Staatsblad 
no. 117) tot aanduiding van het gewicht op groote stukken, vervoerd per binnen- 
schip, in werking treden. (Staatsblad, 1932, No. 570.) 

[Decree to fix the date on which the Act of 19 March 1932 (Staatsblad, No. 116), 
to provide for the marking of the weight on heavy packages transported by sea- 
going vessels, and the Act of 19 March 1932 (Staatsblad, No. 117), to provide for 
the marking of tne weight on heavy packages transported by vessels engaged in 
inland navigation, shall come into operation. Dated 1 December 1932.} 
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Besluit van den 7den December 1932, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk Besluit 
van 28 Februari 1919 (Staatsblad no. 54) tot vaststelling van den algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld bij de artikelen 1 en 2 der Radenwet, zooals 
dat laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk Besluit van 23 November 1929 (Staatsblad 
no. 500). (Staatsblad, 1932, No. 582.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 28 February 1919 (Staatsblad, No. 54), 
to issue public administrative regulations as provided in sections 1 and 2 of the 
Councils Act, as last amended by the Royal Decree of 23 November 1929 (Staats- 
blad, No. 500). Dated 7 December 1932.] 


NEW ZEALAND 


Order in Council : Regulations as to unemployment-relief tax levied on income 
other than salaries and wages. Dated 25 May 1932. (New Zealand Gazette, 26 May 
1932, p. 1381.) 

Amending Rules for the examination of masters and mates. Dated 14 July 
1932. (New Zealand Gazette, 21 July 1932, p. 1717.) 

Order in Council: Amending Regulations under the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, 1925. Dated 7 September 1932. (New Zealand Gazette, 
15 September 1932, p. 1995.) 


NORWAY 


Kongelig resolusjon : kontroll av materiell og apparater for elektriske anlegg. 
Den 9 september 1932. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1932, 2nen avdeling, p. 500.) 

[Royal Resolution : inspection of requisites and apparatus for electrical instal- 
lations. Dated 9 September 1932.] 

Regler om luftfart, fastsatt av Forsvarsdepartmentet 15 Oktober 1932. (Norsk 
Lovtidende, 1932, No. 44, p. 849.) 


[Regulations of the Defence Department for aerial navigation. Dated 15 October 
1932.] 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 25 wrzesnia 1932 r. o 
wykonywaniu praktyki lekarskiej. Poz. 712. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1932, No. 81, 
p. 1517.) 

[Order of the President of the Republic respecting the practice of medicine. 
Dated 25 September 1932.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 21:901 — Regula a organizacao das tripulagédes ou companhas dos 
navios. 23 de novembro de 19382. (Diario do Govérno, 1932, No. 275, p. 2281.) 

[Decree No. 21901, respecting the recruiting of crews or ship’s companies for 
vessels. Dated 23 November 1932.] 


RUMANIA 


Decret regal nr. 3,117 : lege pentru modificarea art. 14 din legea Casei Autonome 
pentru ocrotirea si ajutorarea personalului C.F.R. 31 Octomvrie 1932. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1932, No. 287, p. 7618.) 

[Royal Decree No. 3117: Act to amend section 14 of the Act respecting the 
Independent Fund for the insurance and relief of employees of the Rumanian State 
Railways. Dated 31 October 1932.] 

Decret regal nr. 3,358: regulamentul pentru aplicarea legii de infiinjarea si 
organizarea Corpului arhitectilor. 29 Noemvrie 1932. (Monitorul Oficial, 1932, 
No. 281, p. 7152.) 

[Royal Decree No. 3358 : regulations under the Act respecting the establish- 
ment and organisation of the Institute of Architects. Dated 29 November 1932.] 
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Jurnal nr. 1341 Consiliului de Ministri : Reglementares exercitarii profesiunii 
artistice, de catre cetatenii straini in Romfnia. 80 Noemvrie 1932. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1982, No. 286, p. 7597.) . 

[Order No. 1341 of the Council of Ministers : regulations for the exercise by 
alien artistes of their callings in Rumania. Dated 30 November 1932.] 


SPAIN 


Orden aclarando el alcance del parrafo segundo del articulo 24 del Reglamento 
de 23 Junio ultimo en relacién con el ejercicio de la funcién inspectora de los Jurados 
mixtos y de las Delegaciones del Consejo de! Trabajo. 24 de octubre de 1932. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1932, No. 303, p. 651.) 

[Order to interpret the second paragraph of section 24 of the Regulations of 
23 June 1932, in so far as it relates to the exercise of functions of inspection by the 
Joint Boards and the Offices of the Labour Council. Dated 24 October 1932.] 


Orden aprobando el Reglamento, que se inserta, del Montepio Veterinario. 
23 de noviembre de 1932. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1932, No. 343, p. 1726.) 

[Order to approve the rules of the Veterinary Provident Fund. Dated 23 Novem- 
ber 1932.] 

Decreto organizando en la forma que se indica el Tribunal Tutelar de Menores, 
de Madrid. 2 de diciembre de 1982. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1932, No. 344, p. 1749.) 

[Decree to provide for the organisation of the Madrid Juvenile Court. Dated 
2 December 1932.] 

Orden aprobando las Instrucciones, que se insertan, para la aplicacién en 
Espaiia del Convenio International de las lineas de carga, firmado en Londres el 
5 de julio de 1930. 8 de diciembre de 1932. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1932, No. 350, 
p- 1875.) 

[Order to approve the instructions for the carrying out in Spain of the Inter- 
national Convention respecting load lines signed in London on 5 July 1930. Dated 
8 December 1932.] 

Decreto determinando las atribuciones de los organos que componen el Instituto 
de Reforma Agraria. 14 de diciembre de 1932. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1932, No. 351, 
p. 1910.) 

[Decree to specify the rights and duties of the bodies belonging to the Institute 
of Agrarian Reform. Dated 14 December 1932.] 


Orden sefialando un plazo de tres meses para que los buques mercantes puedan 
cumplimentar las prescripciones del Convenio internacional para la linea de carga. 
22 de diciembre de 1932. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1932, No. 362, p. 2153.) 

[Order to grant a period of three months for bringing merchant vessels into 
conformity with the provisions of the International Convention respecting load 
lines. Dated 22 December 1932.] 

Decreto disponiendo que la constitucién y funcionamiento de los Jurados 
mixtos del Trabajo en las explotaciones ferroviarias se ajuste en los articulos que se 
publican. 22 de diciembre de 1932. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1932, No. 359, p. 2084.) 

[Decree to provide for the establishment and work of joint employment boards 
in railway undertakings. Dated 22 December 1932.] 

Orden sefalando un periodo de un afio, a partir del 1° de Enero de 1933, fecha 
en que entra en vigor el Convenio internacional de la seguridad de la vida humana 
en el mar, para que durante el mismo, todos los barcos nacionales e quienes afecte 
el Convenio mencionado, cumplimenten lo que en el mismo se preceptua. 22 de 
diciembre de 1932. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1932, No. 362, p. 2153.) 

[Order to grant a period of one year from 1 January 1933 (the date on which the 
International Convention for safety of life at sea comes into operation) for bringing 
all Spanish vessels covered by the said Convention into conformity with the provi- 
sions thereof. Dated 22 December 1932.] 


Decreto disponiendo se afiadan los parrafos que se insertan al articulo 12 del 
Reglamento del Cuerpo de Agentes comerciales. 26 de diciembre de 1932. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 1932, No. 364, p. 2246.) 

[Decree to add certain paragraphs to section 12 of the Regulations for the 
Commercial Agents’ Guild. Dated 26 December 1932.] 
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SWEDEN 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om viss andring i kungérelsen den 9 november 1928 
(nr 429) angdende anmiilan om olycksfall i arbete m.m. Den 24 november 1982. 
(Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1932, No. 514, p. 1040.) 

[Royal Notification to amend Notification No. 429 of 9 November 1928 respect- 
ing notices of industrial accidents, ete. Dated 24 November 1932.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om fortsatt tillimpning av kungorelsen den 11 nov- 
ember 1927 (nr 411) med vissa foreskrifter i anledning av lagen om utlinnings 
ritt att hir i riket vistas samt kungdérelsen samma dag (nr 412) angaende verk- 
stallighet av utvisning och férpassning ur riket m.m. Den 9 december 1932. 
(Svensk Fdérfattningssamling, 1932, No. 551, p. 1115.) 

[Royal Notification to continue the operation of Notification No. 411 of 11 Nov- 
ember 1927, to issue [certain provisions in connection with the Act respecting the 
right of aliens to sojourn in Sweden, and Notification No. 412 of the same date 
respecting the rejection and deportation of aliens, etc. Dated 9 December 1932.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om ikrafttridande av lagen den 30 juni 1932 (nr 324) 
angaende Andrad lydelse av 9, 16 och 22 §§ lagen den 16 Oktober 1914 (nr 349) 
om tillsyn 4 fartyg. Den 9 december 1932. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1932, 
No. 567, p. 1147.) 

{Royal Notification respecting the coming into operation of Act No. 324 of 
30 June 1932, to amend sections 9, 16 and 22 of Act No. 349 of 16 October 1914 
eoncerning the inspection of shipping. Dated 9 December 1932.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende andrad lydelse i vissa delar av forordningen 
den 31 december 1914 (nr 491) med narmare féreskrifter angiende tillsyn 4 fartyg. 
Den 9 december 1932. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1932, No. 568, p. 1147.) 

[Royal Notification to amend certain provisions of Order No. 491 of 31 December 
1914 to issue further regulations concerning the inspection of shipping. Dated 
9 December 1932.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungoérelse angaende dndringar i och tilligg till forordningen den 
20 maj 1927 (nr 184) angiende fartygs byggnad och utrustning. Den 9 december 
1932. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1932, No. 569, p. 1155.) 

[Royal Notification to amend and supplement Order No. 184 of 20 May 1927 
respecting the construction and equipment of vessels. Dated 9 December 1932.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts forordning angiende vissa siikerhetsatgrader vid nyttjande av 
fartyg (nyttjandeférordning). Den 9 december 1932. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 
1932, No. 570, p. 1161.) 

[Royal Order respecting certain safety measures to be observed in the navigation 
of vessels (Navigation Order). Dated 9 December 1932.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts forordning angeande fartygs utrustning med radiotelegraf- 
installation m.m. Den 9 december 1932. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1932, 
No. 571, p. 1169.) 

[Royal Order respecting the equipment of vessels with wireless installations, 
ete. Dated 9 December 1932.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungoérelse angiende Andring i vissa delar av férordningen den 
4 juni 1884 (nr 37) om vad med avseende 4 utvandrares fortskaffande till frim- 
mande virldsdel iakttages bér. Den 9 december 1982. (Svensk Férfattningssam- 
ling, 1982, No. 574, p. 1179.) 

[Royal Notification to amend certain provisions of Order No. 37 of 4 June 1884 
respecting the conditions to be observed in the carriage of emigrants to other conti- 
nents. Dated 9 December 1932.] 


URUGUAY 


Decreto. Se establecen medidas de proteccién para los obreros que trabajan 
en lar carga, descarga y manipulacién de materias corrosivas. N. 15. 21 de julio 
de 1982. (Diario Oficial, 19382, No. 7789, p. 189-A.) 

[Decree to prescribe safety measures for persons employed in the loading, 
unloading, and handling of corrosive substances. Dated 21 July 1932.] 
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Decreto. Se reglamenta la entrada de extranjeros al pais por tiempo determi- 
nado. 6 de septiembre de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 7826, p. 562-A.) 

[Decree respecting the entry of aliens into Uruguay during a certain period. 
Dated 6 September 1932.] 

Decreto. Se reglamenta una ley sobre fiscalizacién de la entrada de inmi- 
grantes. 15 de septiembre de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 7837, p. 643-A.) 

[Decree to issue regulations under the Act respecting supervision of the entry 
of immigrants into Uruguay. Dated 15 September 1932.] 

Decreto. Se reglamenta la ley de 19 de julio de 1932, sobre entrada y perma- 
nencia de extranjeros en el pais, en lo relativo a su cumplimiento por los represen- 
tantes consulares de la Reptiblica. 16 de septiembre de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1932, 
No. 7839, p. 665-A.) 

[Decree to issue regulations concerning the duties of consular officers of the 
Republic, under the Act of 19 July 1932 respecting the entry of aliens into Uruguay 
and their sojourn therein. Dated 16 September 1932.] 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Act respecting the Treaty respecting social insurance, concluded and signed 
at Vienna on 21 July 1931 between the Kingdom of Yugoslavia and the Republic 
of Austria, and concerning the protocols constituting an integral part of the said 
Treaty. Dated 25 November 1932. (Sluzbene Novine, 1932, No. 288-CVIII, p. 1197.) 


Order respecting the raising of the rates of contributions for accident insurance. 
No. 52664. Dated 24 November 1932. (Sluzbene Novine, 1932, No. 279-CV, p. 1182.) 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Collective Agreements in Agriculture. Studies and 
Reports, Series K (Agriculture), No. 11. Geneva, International Labour Office ; 
London, P. S. King, 1933. Distributed in the United States by the World Peace 
Foundation. 122 pp. 3s. ; 75 cents. 

At its 1928 Session, the International Labour Conference recommended that 
the Office should undertake a study on collective bargaining in agriculture, the 
purpose being to ascertain whether agricultural workers could, by means of such 
bargaining, obtain that improvement in their working conditions which social 
legislation for the benefit of industrial and other workers often fails to give to 
landworkers except after considerable delay. A report was accordingly prepared 
and presented in proof to the Conference at last year’s Session, when it was decided 
that the report in its final form should be laid before the 1933 Session. 

The resulting report begins with a survey of the organisation, history and scope 
of collective bargaining in agriculture ; goes on to analyse the contents of agri- 
cultural collective agreements ; and discusses, by way of conclusions, to what extent 
and in what way collective bargaining replaces in agriculture an inadequate social 
legislation. The report is based on documentary and other material which the 
Office has received by the co-operation of organisations of agricultural employers 
and workers and by the taking of first-hand evidence from time to time. 


League of Nations. Saar Territory. Regierungskommission des Saargebiets. 
Abteilungen Volkswohlfahrt, Landwirtschaft und Forsten, Arbeitsamt und Sozial- 


versicherung. Jahresbericht 1931. 200 pp., tables. 


Sekretariat der Sozialistischen Jugend-Internationale. Arbeit und Kampf. 
Arbeitsbericht der Sozialistischen Jugend-Internationale fiir die Jahre 1929 bis 1931. 
Berlin, 1932. 124 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
AUSTRALIA 
QUEENSLAND 


Department of Labour and Industry. Second Annual Report upon the Operations 
and Proceedings under “ The Income (Unemployment Relief) Tax Acts of 1930-31”. 
Together with Financial Statements for the Year ended 30 June 1932. Brisbane, 1932. 
48 pp., ls. 3d. 

Attention is drawn to the growth in the number of unemployed in Queensland 
during recent years. For over two years, it is stated, fully one-third of the people 
dependent on employment for their living have been unable to find work ; in June 
1932 there were 30,292 males and 2,052 females registered as unemployed, as 
compared with 15,529 males and 1,179 females in June 1930. Emphasis is laid on 
the serious nature of the problem presented by the large number of boys of school- 
leaving age and older who are unable to find work, particularly in the metropolitan 
and city areas. 

A detailed account is given of the relief works undertaken by the principal 
Constructing Authorities under the Unemployment Relief scheme during the past 
twelve months. 


Ninth Annual Report on Operations under the Unemployed Workers 
Insurance Acts, 1922 to 1930. Brisbane, 19382. 19 pp. 8d. 


In this ninth annual report a steady and continued decline in the amount of 
contributions to the Unemployment Insurance Fund is noted, indicating that 
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unemployment among persons usually regarded as in permanent employment 
was increasing and that contributors who had exhausted sustenance rights were 
not being reabsorbed into industry. Contributions to the Fund by workers and 
employers during the years 1931-1932 showed a decline of £55,371 as compared 


with the year 1928-1929. 


Main Roads Commission. Eleventh Annual Report for Year ended 30 June 1932. 
Brisbane, 1982. 73 pp., illustr. 2s. 6d. 

This record of the work done by the Main Roads Commission during the financial 
year ending 30 June 1932 includes particulars of the works executed under the 
supervision of the Commission for the relief of unemployment. 


DENMARK 
Ministeriet for Handel og Industri. Forsikringsraadet. Beretning for aaret 
1931. Copenhagen, 1932. 137 pp. 


ESTONIA 

Sotsiaalministerium. Ministére de l’instruction publique et des affaires sociales. 
Tébkaitse Eestis 1931. Tééinspektorite 1931 a. aruannete kokkuvéte. La protection 
du travail en Estonie en 1931. Résumé des rapports des inspecteurs du travail pour 
Pannée 1931. Tallinn, 1932. 64 pp. ys 


FRANCE 
Ministére du travail et de la prévoyance sociale. Conseil supérieur du travail. 
Trente-cinquiéme session, novembre 1931. Paris, 1932. xvmr + 286 pp. 
Proceedings and recommendations of the French Superior Council of Labour 
at its thirty-fifth session held in November 1931. The recommendations concern 
the following questions : standing orders of the Council, representation of handi- 
craft workers on the Council, application of protective labour legislation to managers 


of depots and branch businesses, obligations of sellers of machinery in regard to 
safety devices, amendments to the legislation on conseils de prud’ hommes, provision 
by employers for the housing of their workers. 


GERMANY 
Statistisches Reichsamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. Ein- 
undfiinfzigster Jahrgang 1932. Berlin, 1982. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Department of Overseas Trade. Economic Conditions in Chile, November 1932. 
Report by Arthur J. Pack. No. 533. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1982. 
48 pp. Is. 6d. 


Economic Conditions in Italy. Dated September 1932. Report prepared 
by the Commercial Secretariat to His Majesty’s Embassy at Rome. No. 5382. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1932. 84 pp. 2s. 6d. 


—— Trade Conditions in Southern Rhodesia, June 1932. Report by J. W. 
BRIGDEN. No. 531. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1932. 40 pp. Is. 6d. 


Medical Research Council. Reports of the Committee upon the Physiology of 
Vision. X. The Measurement of Visual Acuity. By R. J. Lyrucor. With assistance 
by Dorothy E. Corki1t and with a section by E. S. Pearson. Special Report 
Series, No. 173. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1932. 85 pp. Is. 6d. 

This study on the measurement of visual acuity also embraces the wider and 
more complex problem of visual capacity, which includes, in addition to the dis- 
crimination of points, the discrimination of contour and the vision of form, and 
involves psychological factors and individual variations. A general introduction 
is followed by a description of the technique and apparatus used and the results 
achieved. ‘The study deals chiefly with the effect of illumination on visual acuity, 
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and in particular, with the effects of glare. A chapter is devoted to the statistical 
treatment of readings (E. S. Pearson), and a summary gives the principal scien- 
tific conclusions reached. 


Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Reports and Papers 
relating to Research into Coal Dust, Firedamp and other Sources of Danger in Coal 
Mines. Vol. VII. 1931. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1932. 8 + 353 pp. 
7s. 6d. 


Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance. Minutes of Evidence taken 
before the Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, with appendices. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1931-1932. In several volumes. 


These voluminous minutes of evidence presented to the Royal Commission 
on Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain, and the appendices thereto, include 
a mass of information on the administration of unemployment insurance in that 
country which is indispensable to any student of the subject. Every aspect of the 
existing scheme is explained in great detail by officials of the Ministry of Labour, 
not only in prepared memoranda but in the answers given to questions put in the 
course of oral examination by the commissioners. In addition proposals for the 
reform of the system are made by a number of organisations and individuals, 
including such important bodies as the National Confederation of Employers’ 
Organisations and the General Council of the Trades Union Congress. The appen- 
dices deal with special problems and many of them were prepared as a result of 
special investigations made for the purpose. All of them are presented by people 
who have some special competence in connection either with unemployment insur- 
ance itself or with poor law administration, or with general social service adminis- 
tration. 


INDIA 
Third and Final Report of the Committee appointed to investigate the Dangers 


arising from Coal- Dust in Indian Mines. Calcutta, 1932. 41 pp. 10 annas ; Is. 


Final report of the Committee appointed to enquire into the danger of explo- 
sions of coal dust in Indian coal mines, to make experiments on different kinds 
of coal dust with a view to determining their liability to explode, and to report what 
means, if any, are necessary or desirable to provide against the risk of coal-dust 
explosions. The first and second reports of the Committee were published 
respectively in 1924 and 1929. 


NETHERLANDS 


Ministerie van Arbeid. Rijksdienst der Werkloosheidsverzekering en Arbeids- 
bemiddeling. Jaarverslag van den Rijksdienst der Werkloosheidsverzekering en 
Arbeidsbemiddeling over 1931 betreffende Werkloosheidsverzekering en Wachtgeld- 
regelingen. The Hague, 1932. 122 pp., diagrams. 


Annual report of the Department of Unemployment Insurance and Placing 
on unemployment insurance and waiting allowances in the Netherlands in 
1931 


NEW ZEALAND 


Department of Labour. Report, 1 April 1931-31 March 1932. Wellington, 
1932. 23 pp. 9d. 


NORWAY 


Rikstrygdeverket. Syketrygden for aret 1931. ( Assurance-maladie pour l'année 
1931.) Norges Offisielle Statistikk. VIII. 198. Oslo, 1982. 76 pp. 


PORTUGAL 
MOZAMBIQUE 
Repartigao de estatistica. Anuario estatistico. Ano de 1931. xvi + 441 pp. 
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RHODESIA (NORTHERN) 

Medical Report on Health and Sanitary Conditions for the Year 1931. London, 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1932. 83 pp., illustr. 

Special mention may be made of the chapter dealing with labour conditions, 
in which are considered recruiting, housing, welfare and medical care of native 
labour (food rations, medical care on the mines, railways, etc.). 


SPAIN 

Instituto nacional de Previsién. Comentarios médicos a la nueva ley de accidentes 
del trabajo. By Dr. A. OLLER. Madrid, 1932. 77 pp. 

A commentary, from the medical standpoint, on the Spanish Act of 4 July 1982 
on industrial accidents, dealing in particular with permanent incapacity and its 
estimation. An appendix contains the scales of Brouardel and Remy, the French 
scale of 1919 and Liniger’s scale of 1931. 


—— Le service médical de l’'assurance sociale. Lecture by A. Trx1eER. Madrid, 
1932. 23 pp. 


Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance sociale. (uvre réalisée depuis la pro- 
clamation de la République espagnole au 8 septembre 1932. Madrid, 1932. 174 pp. 

Analysis of the work of the Spanish Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare 
from the institution of the Republic down to September 1932. 

The first part, which is concerned with home affairs, begins with a short history 
of the Ministry and examines its present organisation. It then gives a list of the 
provisions that have appeared in the official journal, the Gaceta de Madrid, from 
22 April 1931 down to the beginning of September 1932. It concludes with an 
analysis of a number of legislative provisions relating to particularly important 
questions : the labour contract, joint trade boards, the national organisation of 
placing, the reorganisation of the Ministry, trade associations, workers’ control 
in companies and undertakings, co-operative organisations, and labour delegations. 
All these provisions have been adopted, except the proposals concerning workers’ 


control. 
The second part of this study deals with the work of the Minister of Labour 


and Social Welfare at the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Sessions of the International 
Labour Conference. His speeches at the plenary sittings of the Conference and 
those to the Spanish and Portuguese speaking delegates indicate the trend which 
he considers should be given to the social policy of his country. 


—— Service international du Travail. Les conventions internationales du tra- 
vail et ieur ratification par ’ Espagne. Textes officiels. L’ application des conventions 
en Espagne. Madrid, 1932. 118 pp. 

The International Labour Department of the Spanish Ministry of Labour and 
Social Welfare, which deals with relations between the Ministry and the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, shows in this volume the extent of the ratification 
by Spain of International Labour Conventions. 

The work first recalls the clauses of the Treaty of Versailles relating to Inter- 
national Labour Conventions, and the Articles of the Constitution of the Spanish 
Republic which stipulate that all the International Labour Conventions ratified 
by Spain and registered by the League of Nations shall be considered as forming 
a constituent part of Spanish legislation. The texts of the Conventions are repro- 
duced, and are accompanied by notes indicating the dates of ratification and the 
measures taken with a view to incorporating the principles laid down in these 
Conventions in the national legislation and putting them into effect. 


SWEDEN 
K. Socialstyrelsen. Lénestatistisk Arsbok for Sverige 1931. Sveriges Officiella 
Statistik. Socialstatistik. Stockholm, 1982. 102 pp. 


Riksférsaékringsanstalten. Olycksfall i arbete ar 1929. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. 
socialstatistik. Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt, 1932. 52 pp. 
Statistics of industrial accidents in Sweden in 1929. 
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SWITZERLAND 

Eidg. Volkswirtschaftsdepartement. Bundesamt fiir Industrie, Gewerbe und 
Arbeit. Ergebnisse der schweizerischen Sozialstatistik, abgeschlossen auf Ende 1931. 
Berne, 1932. x + 215 pp. 

An excellent publication reproducing in a clear, comprehensive and detailed 
manner the principal statistical data relating to the cost of living, family budgets, 
wholesale and retail prices, employment in the manufacturing and hotel industries, 
building, unemployment and the labour market, emigration, wages, collective 
agreements and industrial disputes in Switzerland during recent years. It is the 
standard work of reference on the statistical aspect of social questions in Switzer- 
land. 


UNITED STATES 
Board of Mediation. Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ended 30 June 1932. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1932. v + 51 pp. 10 cents. 


Department of Labour. Women’s Bureau. Labour Laws for Women in the 
States and Territories. Revision of Bulletin 63. Hours, Home Work, Prohibited 
or Regulated Occupations, Seats, Minimum Wage. By Florence P. Smitu. Bulletin 
No. 98. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1932. v + 67 pp., tables. 


— State Requirements for Industrial Lighting. A Handbook for the 
Protection of Women Workers, Showing Lighting Standards and Practices. By 
Marie CorELL. Bulletin No. 94. Washington, 1932. vii + 62 pp. 10 cents. 


Employees’ Compensation Commission. Sixteenth Annual Report. 1 July 1931 
to 30 June 1932. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1932. 1v + 68 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Andrés Bueno, Dr. Vicente de. Accidentes del trabajo agricola. Estudio médico- 
legal. Preface by Dr. Ricardo Royo-VILLaNnova ¥ Moraes. Valladolid, Tipografia 
“ Cuesta ”, 1933. xv + 258 pp. 12 pesetas. 

Medico-legal study of accidents among agricultural workers. After an account 
of the Spanish legislation on the subject, the author examines in turn the conception 
of industrial or occupational accident and the definition of the terms “ labourer ”’, 
“worker”, and “lesion”. A chapter is devoted to the worker’s condition 
of health before the accident and the important part played in this connection by 
certain diseases (tuberculosis, syphilis, rheumatism, diabetes, etc.). After-effects, 
temporary and permanent incapacity, are studied at length. Finally, three chapters 
deal respectively with hernia, the role of the doctor in industrial accidents, and 
occupational diseases of the skin and eyes among agricultural workers. An alpha- 
betical index is included. 


Association of Chambers of Commerce of South Africa. Proceedings of the 
Thirty-fourth Annual Congress held at Pretoria, 11-14 October 1932. Pretoria. 
76 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Associazione fra le Societa italiane per azioni. Confederazione generale Fascista 
dell’ Industria Italiana. Relazione sull’attivita degli Uffici Economici (28 novembre 
1932-XI). Rome, 1982. 210 pp. 


After a short preface explaining the standpoint from which the questions 
studied are considered, this report of the economic offices of the Association of 
Italian Joint-Stock Companies deals with international economic policy, Italian 
economic policy, customs policy, and transport and communications. It also 
contains statistical data and a note on the publications of the Association. The 
work is a well-documented analysis of the national and international economic 
situation. 
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Bachi, Roberto. Abitazioni e luoghi di lavoro nelle grandi citta. Reprinted from 
the Rivista Economia, Vol. X, No. 2. Rome, 1932. 44 pp. 

Statistical study of the housing situation in Genoa, London, Hamburg, Tokyo, 
and Budapest. The author points out that during the last ten years the number 
of removals in these towns has appreciably decreased. It would seem that, as a 
result of the improvement in transport facilities, proximity to the place of work is a 
consideration which bears less and less weight in the workers’ choice of a dwelling. 
A further result is that traffic and traffic control are becoming increasingly difficult 
problems. 


Baudhuin, Fernand. Les temps nouveaux. Essai d'interprétation économique. 
Brussels, Edition universelle, 1982. 302 pp. 

A collection of articles on the chief economic problems which have presented 
themselves in Belgium, as in other countries, since the war. The author, who is a 
professor in the University of Louvain, has grouped them under the following 
headings : the economy of everyday life, the war and its consequences, new aspects 
of social questions, and anticipations. This last part deals with prosperity, technical 
progress, agricultural development, and the future of the population. 


Beck, Dr. T. Die Lohnunterschiede in der wiirttembergischen Metall- und Teztil- 
Industrie. Ebingen, Der Neue Alb-Bote, 1982. 101 pp. ' 


Bellerby, J. R. World Inflation. An Address given before the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 7 September 1982. London, Richard Clay. 
15 pp. 

The author contends that unemployment can never be an incurable evil, and is 
caused either by lack of purchasing power or by unwillingness to spend. As a 
remedy for the present unemployment he advocates inflationary measures, the 
creation by the Bank of England of new money and its use by the Government, 
without interest charges, in ways which will stimulate trade revival. He favours 
the extension of the system of subsidies to industry rather than the carrying out of 
public works, and suggests an increase in all State allowances and grants to the 
very poor. Such measures, he says, would be most effective if applied on a world- 
wide scale through the forthcoming World Economic Conference. 


Bloch, J., and Kopankiewicz, Z. Kodeks Pracy. Vol. Il. Ubezpieczenia Spoleczne. 
Warsaw, Gebethner i Wolff, 1932. xxiv + 766 pp. 

The first volume of this work, which appeared in 1930, dealt with social legisla- 
tion in Poland, excepting legislation on social insurance. The second volume deals 
with the legislation on the insurance of professional workers, and on insurance 
against sickness, unemployment, and industrial accidents ; it also contains a number 
of supplementary laws. The texts of the laws and decrees are accompanied by 
explanatory notes, decisions of the Supreme Court and the Supreme Administrative 
Court, and explanations and instructions issued by the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Assistance, professional workers’ insurance institutions, etc. 


Brigden, J. B. Credit. What It Is; What Is Proposed; What Is Practicable. 
Brisbane, Gordon and Gotch (Australasia), 1932. 72 pp. 


Buisson, Georges. Les assurances sociales en danger. Paris, Confédération géné- 
rale du Travail. 56 pp. 1 fr. 


Casalini, Dr. Mario. L’assistenza sanitaria. Cassa nazionale per le assicurazioni 
sociali. Rome, Istituto editoriale di monografie illustrative di aziende. 161 pp., 
illustr. 

This pamphlet, which is published by the Italian National Social Insurance 
Fund, provides information on health institutions. The principal subjects dealt 
with are : assistance in the different European countries, statistics of invalidity, old 
age, births and tuberculosis in Italy, assistance provided in cases of invalidity 
and tuberculosis, assistance to mothers and infants, hospitals and sanatoria now 
open and those under construction. 
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Centraal Overleg in arbeidszaken voor werkgeversbonden. Overzicht der gebeurte- 
nissen op Arbeidsgebied gedurende 1932. Haarlem. 23 pp. 


Chase, Stuart. A New Deal. New York, Macmillan, 1932. vu + 257 pp. $2: 

The problem of production, in the author’s opinion, is largely solved and nations 
are equipped to produce more than enough to go round ; the non-solution of the 
problem of distribution, on the other hand, is made manifest by the present eco- 
nomic depression, when “ warehouses bulge and children cry for food ”. This book 
attempts to explain in broad outline why purchasing power is inadequate, why 
Western peoples fail to gain the full benefits of an economy of abundance, the 
reason for periods of want and deprivation such as the present, and how they are 
to be avoided. 


Code civil espagnol. Avec modifications apportées par la nouvelle Constitution 
du 9 décembre 1931 et par les lois et décrets édictés postérieurement par le Gouvernement 
de la République. Traduction francaise par Mile LE Pettey. Paris, Marcel Giard, 
1932. xu1 + 936 pp. 100 frs. 


Cole, G. D. H. Economic Tracts for the Times. London, Macmillan, 1932. 
vir + 3827 pp. 

A series of articles, many of which have already been published as pamphlets 
or in periodicals, dealing with the economic crisis, economics in theory and practice , 
and socialisation. 


—— The Intelligent Man’s Guide through World Chaos. London, Victor Gollancz, 


1932. 680 pp. 

Mr. Cole has written this book for “the intelligent and open-minded student 
who wants to understand how the world has got into its present plight, but possesses 
no special economic training ’’. He covers a very wide field, starting with a survey 
of the present crisis and its causes, and proceeding to a consideration of prices, 
money, credit and capital, unemployment, foreign trade, public finance and 
taxation, economic organisation, and what he calls “the challenge of Russia ’’. 
The book concludes with a chapter on the world outlook, in which Mr. Cole says 
there are two alternatives, either a reconstructed capitalism or “a plunge into the 
unknown seas of socialist experiment ’’. Between these two courses the world has 
to make up its mind, for “ while there is something to be said for trying either course, 
to hover doubtfully between the two is certain to bring disaster.” 


Commission syndicale de Belgique. XXVIII° Congrés syndical tenu les 25 et 
26 septembre 1932 4 Bruxelles. Compte rendu sténographique. Brussels, 1932. 91 pp. 


Confederazione nazionale Fascista del Credito e della Assicurazione. Relazione 
sulla attivita svolta dalla Confederazione nazionale Fascista del credita e della assi- 
curazione nel biennio 1930-1932. Rome, 1932. 61 pp., diagrams. 


Conference on Economic Policy for American Agriculture at the University 
of Chicago, 7-9 September 1931. Edward A. Duppy, Editor. Chicago, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932. x1+150 pp. 

Summary reviews, by leading agricultural economists, of land policy, land taxa- 
tion, the balance of agriculture and industry, urban and rural populations, con- 
sumption and export of agricultural products, and the general aspects of the 
financial situation in relation to agriculture in the United States. Dr. O. E. BAKER’s 
contribution on population and consumption trends is illuminating. 


Engineering Foundation. Engineering, a Career, a Culture. A Message to 
Young Men, to Parents and Teachers. New York, 1932. 61 pp. 


Epstein, Oskar. Erziehung und Wirklichkeit. Der Grundstein zu einer Fiihrungs- 
lehre. Potsdam, Miller und I. Kiepenheuer, 1932. 236 pp. 


Estudios sociales y econémicos. Instancia elevada al gobierno de la Republica 
sobre la cuestién planteada en la Oficina internacional del Trabajo, de Ginebra, 
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acerca de la reduccién de la jornada de trabajo a cuarenta horas semanales, diciembre 
1932. Madrid, 1932. 29 pp. 

Memorandum submitted by the Spanish employers’ association Estudios 
sociales y econémicos to the Government of the Spanish Republic on the question 
of the reduction of working hours to forty per week. 


Eza, Luis Marichalar, Viconde de. Emigracién. Asociacién espafola para el 
progreso de las ciencias. Madrid, Huelves. 19 pp. 

Study on the resolution adopted in October 1931 by the general meeting 
of delegates of the International Association for Social Progress, concerning the 
international regulation of migration. 


Federazione nazionale Fascista della propriet& edilizia. J! mercato edilizio. 
Dati statistici (1927, 1928, 1929, 1930 e primo quadrimestre 1931). Rome, 1932. 
vu1+631 pp. 50 lire. 


—— Il mercato edilizio. Dati statistici (primo quadrimestre 1932). Rome, 
1982. 236 pp. 20 lire. 

These two reports give a comprehensive survey of the position of house building 
in Italy from 1927 to 1932. In addition to data relating to the development of 
house building, they contain statistical tables showing the movement of the popu- 
lation, employment in the building industry, sales of property, rents and letting. 
The data are in most cases arranged in two series relating respectively to the 
eighteen most important towns and to smaller towns. A full analysis of the data 
appeared in the Review La Proprieta edilizia italiana for September 1932. 


Haack, Richard. Gesetz iiber die Genehmigung von Siedlungen nach §1 des 
RSG vom 1. Marz 1923 in Beriicksichtigung der Anderungen durch die 2. Verord- 
nung des Staatskommissars fiir die landwirtschaftliche Siedlung vom 13. November 
1931. Berlin, Deutsche Landbuchhandlung, 1932. 75 pp. 3 marks. 


Second edition of Dr. Haack’s commentary on the Act concerning agricultura 
settlement permits. It has been made necessary by the issue of the Decree of 13 
November 1931 on agricultural settlements in Prussia, which has modified the 
original law and to some extent simplified its procedure. 


Hryniewicz, Zofja. Czytelnictwo w bibljotekach robotniczych Zwiazkéw Zawo- 
dowych. Ce qu’on lit dans les bibliothéques des syndicats ouvriers. Association des 
bibliothécaires polonais. Section de recherches sur la lecture. Warsaw, 1932. 
81 pp. 

Thesis presented to the School of Social Service of the Free University of 
Poland, dealing with the books read by members of trade union libraries. 


Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. After College -— What? A study 
of 6,665 land-grant college women, their occupations, earnings, families, and some 
undergraduate and vocational problems. Edited by Chase Going WoopHovuse. 
Bulletin No. 4. Greensboro, North Carolina College for Women, 1932. v1-+-200 pp. 


Study based upon data collected by the United States Bureau of Education 
in connection with a survey of the land-grant institutions. Of the 6,665 former 
women students of these colleges or of American universities covered by the study, 
54.7 per cent. were employed, the majority as teachers, the others in professional 
work, social work, commerce or business. The first part of the study contains 
data on earnings, family circumstances, the effects of marriage and children on 
working women, and the effect of a degree on earning ability. The second part 
deals with the occupational stability of college women.., 


Instytut Gospodarstwa Spolecznego. Institut d’économie sociale. Pamietniki 
Bezrobotnych, Nr. 1-57. Mémoires des chémeurs, No. 1-57. Preface by Ludwik 
Krzywicki. Warsaw, 1933. xxxv11+607 pp. 

The results of this enquiry into the living conditions of the unemployed in 
Poland are analysed above under the heading ‘“‘ Reports and Enquiries ”’. 
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—— —— Zycie i praca pisarza polskiego. Na podstawie ankiety Zwiazku 
Zawodowego Literatéw polskich w Warszawie. La vie et le travail de l’écrivain polo- 
nais. D’aprés lenquéte de ' Union syndicale des gens de letires polonais. Preface 
by L. Krzywicki. Warsaw, 1932. vi+255 pp. 

This study on the material and moral working conditions of authors in Poland 
is based on an enquiry carried out by means of a questionnaire addressed to all 
the members of associations interested in the question (696 Polish writers) and to 
a few other writers. Replies were received from 198 persons ; the information 
collected is therefore sufficiently representative to be of value. 

The replies concerning the material conditions of the writers indicate their 
means and the sources of their income, i.e. whether it is derived from literary work 
or from a secondary occupation. The problem of social assistance is also covered 
by the enquiry and is the object of questions concerning prizes for literary work, 
insurance, etc. Publishers’ charges and the relations between publishers and editors 
of newspapers on the one hand and writers on the other are examined in detail. 
The chapter on this subject reviews the different forms of remuneration, contracts, 
publication by authors themselves, etc. The replies to the questions contain a 
certain number of protests. The writers complain, in particular, of certain practices 
of publishers. In this connection, Mr. Krzywicki points out in the preface the 
high publishing costs in Poland. 

The writers’ wishes in regard to their working conditions are also the subject 
of a number of questions, and the replies reveal some common desiderata. 

Certain objections were raised to the enquiry, which was criticised, for instance, 
as being too largely economic in character and as applying statistical methods 
to the delicate problem of literary activities. Nevertheless, the enquiry may be 
considered to throw light on a problem which has received little attention from 
the general public. 


Istituto di Studi legislativi. Annuario di diritto comparato e di studi legislativi. 
By Prof. Salvatore Gateano. Vol. VII, Fascicolo III. Vol. VII, Fascicolo IV. 
Rome, 1932. 


Jacquemyns, Guillaume. Enquéte sur les conditions de vie de chémeurs assurés. 
Le budget de diz-neuf familles de chémeurs dans lV’agglomération bruzelloise en 
février-mars 1932. Préface de Ernest Manatm. Université libre de Bruxelles. 
Institut de Sociologie Solvay. Etudes sociales. Li¢ge, Georges Thone, 1932. 91 pp. 

This book was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLV, 
No. 2, 9 January 1938, pages 42-44. 


Konopac, Jan. Cinie ve velké Praze koncem roku 1930 z nadjemnich bytu rodinnych 
jedno- a dvoupokojovych s kuchyni. (Zpracovani pro index tivotnich ndkladu). 
Les loyers, dans la ville de Prague a la fin de 1930, des logements @une ou de deux 
chambres avec cuisine, habités par une famille (élaboré pour Vindice du cotit de la 
vie). Knihovna Statistického obzoru, Svazek 23. Prague, Statni Urad Statis- 
ticky, 1932. 24 pp. 5 Keé. 











Laurat, Lucien. Un systéme qui sombre. Etudes politiques et sociales, No. 
XXVI. Paris, Brussels, L’Eglantine, 1982. 265 pp. 

A vigorous analysis of the world depression by an economist whose marxist 
ideology appears sometimes a little narrow and out of date, particularly in his 
monetary conceptions and his pessimistic prejudice regarding the value of trade 
union effort for the realisation of socialist aims. 





Notes on the Crisis. The John Day Pamphlets, No. 5. 


Lippmann, Walter. 
28 pp. 25 cents. 


New York, The John Day Company, 1931. 





Lucius, Pierre. Faillite du capitalisme ? Une explication de la crise mondiale. 
Preface by Eugéne Matuon. Bibliothéque politique et économique. Paris, Payot, 
1932. 190 pp. 18 frs. 

Economic liberalism, the author says, has failed, and ended in liberal anarchy. 
In seeking a remedy, to avoid State or any other form of socialism, he advocates 
a return to the organisation of national economy on a corporative basis. 
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Liidy, Elisabeth. Erwerbstdtige Miitter in vaterlosen Familien. Deutsche Aka- 
demie fiir soziale und pidagogische Frauenarbeit. Forschungen iiber Bestand 
und Erschiitterung der Familie in der Gegenwart. Herausgegeben von Alice 
Satomon. Band XI. Berlin, R. Miiller. 111 pp. 


Study on working mothers who have to support their families, covering 184 
women workers in Berlin with the care of 358 children. Their position is examined 
from the following standpoints : material resources, housing conditions, state of 
the home, health and state of mind of the women, health and development of 
the children, family conditions. In the second part, an attempt is made to deter- 
mine the effects of the mother’s work outside the home on family life, in particular 
on the strength of family ties and the education of the children ; a distinction is 
made between cases where the mother was working full time and cases where she 
was found to be working short time. The author concludes with some suggestions 
regarding social measures designed to alleviate the burden of these working mothers 
and improve their position. 


Maquenne, Paul. La réconciliation de Vhomme et de la machine. Conférence 
faite au Musée social. Paris, Fédération des industriels et commercants francais. 
29 pp. 

In this lecture, given on 22 June 1932 at the “ Musée social ” under the auspices 
of the Federation of French Manufacturers and Merchants, Mr. Maquenne, who 
is head of the external relations department of this organisation, deals with the 
increase in production due to the development of mechanisation and with the 
consequences of the present economic chaos, in particular unemployment. He 
does not believe that an adequate remedy for the present unemployment can be 
found in a reduction of working hours, and fears that any sudden measure of this 
kind, especially if earnings were maintained at their present level, would bring 
about a recrudescence of the economic difficulties against which the world is 
struggling to-day. He questions also whether it would not rapidly lead to further 
mechanisation, in itself a cause of unemployment. He considers that any attempt 
to remedy technological unemployment by reducing working hours should be 
postponed until greater economic stability has been attained. In the last part 
of his lecture Mr. Maquenne considers a possible solution. He advocates the orga- 
nisation of the different branches of production by the producers themselves, 
first on a national and then on an international basis : “ International agreements 
among producers ”’, he says, “ are the only means at our disposal by which world 
economy can be reorganised. ’’ This concerted control of production by manufac- 
turers should regulate the development of manufacture in accordance with require- 
ments. Moreover, it should so co-ordinate the different branches of production 
that their development synchronises. Meanwhile, the institution of “ short time ”’, 
a return to the land, and the encouragement of handicrafts might serve as pallia- 
tives. 


Martin-Granizo, Léon, and Gonzalez-Rothvoss y Gil, Mariano. Derecho Social. 
Second revised and enlarged edition. Madrid, Editorial Reus (S.A.), 1982. 399 pp. 


Despite the vastness of the subject, the authors have succeeded in giving a 
systematic and full account of the different questions which are regulated by 
Spanish social law. After describing the extent and origin of social law and its 
development, particularly since the last century, they proceed to a detailed an- 
alysis of the different social problems, giving in each case a theoretical definition, 
references to foreign legislations, bibliographical notes, and a list of the Spanish 
legislative measures in force. This work is a valuable guide to the origin, develop- 
ment, and present condition of social legislation in Spain, and to the bodies and 
institutions which prepare and apply it. 


Maxwell, Denis Wellesley. The Principal Cause of Unemployment. A Simple 
Explanation of our Defective Money System, showing how it causes Unemployment 
and Industrial Disaster and how it brings about the state of affairs known as Over(? )- 
Production. London, Williams and Norgate, 1932. 273 pp. 

According to the author, the principal cause of unemployment is the existence 
of privately created money, that is to say, credit created by the banks and as 
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easily destroyed by them. What is required, he argues, is that the banks should 
be compelled to hold notes and coin to the full value of all deposits. 


Messer, M. The Agricultural Depression of 1931. Its Nature and Incidence. 
University of Oxford, Agricultural Economics Research Institute. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1932. 32 pp. Is. 

In 1928 an enquiry was held by the Agricultural Economics Research Institute, 
with the assistance of the Surveyors’ Institution and the Land Agents’ Society, 
into the number of farms in England changing hands and the number of farms 
whose tenants had applied to their landlords for a reduction of rent. The enquiry 
was repeated in 1932, replies being received from nearly 600 estate agents. Among 
other things, the results of both enquiries show that the farms which must employ 
hired labour are much more affected by the depression than the farms which 
ean be worked by family labour. 


Molony, The Right Hon. Sir Thomas. Recent Legislation in England and other 
Countries Affecting Children and Young Persons. Statistical and Social Inquiry 
Society of Ireland. Dublin. 18 pp. 


A paper read before the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland in 
December 1932. Deals with the history, law, and practice in England, Ireland, 
Belgium, and the State of New York in the matter of child protection, reformatory, 
industrial, and approved schools, juvenile courts, and young offenders. 


Morris, Percy. Rural Housing. Read at the Conference Course held at the 
Bonar Law College, Ashridge, 11-14 March 1932. Foreword by Sir Raymond 
Unwin. The Council for the Preservation of Rural England. No. 26. London, 
1932. 31 pp., illustr. 


Nast, Alfred. Les coopératives agricoles devant limpét. A propos dune brochure 
de M. Compeyrot. Edition des Cahiers de la coopération et du crédit agricole. 
Paris, 1931. 40 pp. 5 frs. 

In this pamphlet, Dr. Nast, who is a member of the French Superior Council 
of Co-operation, discusses a pamphlet in which Mr. Compeyrot had likened agri- 
cultural co-operative societies to ordinary commercial undertakings, thus denying 
them any right to special fiscal treatment. 

In his study, which contains numerous notes and references to French legis- 
lation and court decisions concerning co-operative societies and the fiscal law 
relating to them, Dr. Nast, who is the author of standard works on co-operative 
law, describes the principles of agricultural co-operation and the nature and object 
of agricultural co-operative societies, examining in particular the position of 
societies for the transformation and marketing of agricultural products. His 
view is that the idea of “service” is substituted for that of “profit” and 
“trade” in every co-operative institution, and especially in agricultural co- 
operation, whatever its object : purchase and supply of agricultural requisites, 
preserving, transforming, and marketing agricultural products, etc. 


Neu, Henri. La tendance actuelle en matiére de conditionnement de l’air. Re- 
printed from the Monde industriel, Bulletin of the Société industrielle du Nord 
de la France, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 1931, and Feb., April and June 1932. Lille, 
1982. 101 pp. 

A study, made in the light of the most recent scientific data, of the problems 
of ventilation and the humidification and heating of air. The different chapters 
deal with the physical principles serving as a basis for the establishment of desirable 
atmospheric conditions ; the factors which determine comfort ; present means 
of controlling atmospheric conditions (regulation of temperature and humidity) ; 
and examples of such regulation. 


Okrass, F. Selbstverwaltung, Aufsicht und Wahlen in der Sozialversicherung. 
Fortbildungsschriften fiir Angestellte in der Sozialversicherung. Heft 26. Berlin, 
Zentralverband der Angestellten, 1932. 32 pp.°’' 
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Opera nazionale Balilla. Mutualita ed assistenza infortunistica. 134 PP-» tables, 
diagrams and illustr. 

Illustrated pamphlet published by the Italian National Association of Fascist 
Youth, describing the institution in 1929 of a form of insurance for the benefit 
of its members against all the consequences of injuries due to accidents, and the 
successive improvements made in the system. 


Oppen, Dr. Editha von. Landarbeiterwohnungsbau und Landarbeitersiedlung 
in ihrer arbeitsmarktpolitischen Bedeutung. Der Arebitsmarkt. Schriftenreihe 
des Seminars fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Berufsberatung an der Universitat 
Miinster i. W. Herausgegeben von Dr. Heinrich Wexner, Dr. Bernhard OnpEMANN 
und Professor Richard Wotpr. Band 3. Bernau-Berlin, Griiner-Verlag, 1932. 
185 pp. 

This thesis deals with the construction of agricultural workers’ dwellings 
and with land settlement from the standpoint of a national employment policy. 
Such a policy has the double aim of keeping agricultural labour on the land by 
the provision of well-constructed and hygienic dwellings, and of attracting fresh 
workers to agriculture, thereby bringing about a more even distribution of the 
national labour force. A brief description is first given of the agricultural labour 
shortage. The development of housing policy before and since the war is next 
dealt with ; this is followed by chapters on the relevant legal enactments, details 
of organisation, and the position at the present time. The data given for the whole 
of Germany are supported by specially detailed information on the housing 
schemes for agricultural workers carried out in the Province of Brandenburg. 


Pfisterer, Dr. Lajos. Megelézé embervédelem a térsadalombiztositasban. Mun- 
kaiigyi Szemle kiadvanyai 9. szim. Budapest, 1932. 46 pp. 


The author argues that, contrary to the generally accepted view, the funda- 
mental task of social insurance is preventive and that a system of compensation 
which does not include protective provisions against risk is clearly inadequate. 


Poletti, Dr. Eugenio M. Medicina del lavero. Bergamo, U. Tavecchi. x1v +271 
pp. 20 lire. 


Contains a number of studies on industrial medicine dealing with the following 
subjects : gastric dyspepsia and work ; traumatism and tuberculosis ; the heart, 
the eye and the ear ; thermotaxic mechanism and function of the skin ; pathology 
of the kidneys ; occupational poisoning ; arthropathy. 


Prochasson, Roger. Le risque de l’air. Préface de L. Lecornu. Paris, Editions 
et publications contemporaines, Pierre Bossuet, 1931. 251 pp. 35 frs. 


Quesnay, Pierre. L’internationalisme monétaire et ses conditions d application. 
Reprinted from the Revue de science et de législation financiéres, Jan., Feb., March 
19382. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1932. 33 pp. 


In this lecture, given on 18 February 1932 in Paris, under the auspices of the 
Nouvelle école de la paix, the Director of the Bank for International Settlements 
paints from inside knowledge a vivid picture of the international monetary crisis 
which, since May 1931, has ruined the credit system on which world economy 
rested. Reconstruction, he concludes, can be effected only through a new system 
of monetary internationalism in which the different States will, in their own 
interest, consent to certain limitations of their sovereignty. 


Reichsverband kommunaler und anderer 6ffentlicher Arbeitgeberverbinde 
Deutschlands. Rav-Jahrbuch 1932 und Bericht tiber das 12. Geschdftsjahr (1. 
April 1931 bis 31. Mdrz 1932). Berlin, 1932. 82 pp. 


The application of the German legislation on collective agreements has necessi- 
tated a grouping of the local administrative bodies of communes, towns and other 
administrative divisions, in special employers’ organisations. These organisations 
have formed the “German National Federation of Municipal, Communal, and 
Other Administrative Employers’ Associations’. The report of this central 
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organisation for 1931-1932 contains data concerning the activities of the Fede- 
ration’s executive organs, the meetings of the different committees, etc., and a 
list of affiliated associations with the number of salaried employees or workers 
employed by each of their members. 








Schaidnagl, Ventur. Heimlose Manner. Einzeluntersuchung: Die Heimstatt 
der Arbeiterwohlfahrt Kéln-Deutz. Deutsche Akademie fiir soziale und pidago- 
gische Frauenarbeit. Forschungen iiber Bestand und Erschiitterung der Familie 
in der Gegenwart. Herausgegeben von Alice Satomon. Band IX. Berlin, R. 
Miller. 77 pp. 


One of a series of studies on the family among the working population. Analyses 
the characteristics of the homeless working man in different occupations and the 
reasons that determine his condition: poverty or at least economic necessity, 
various family circumstances, psychological factors, matrimonial disputes, etc. 
















Schomerus, Dr. Heinrich. Die Landwirtschafiskammer fiir den Freistaat Sachsen 
und die gesetzliche Berufsvertretung der Landwirtschaft in den iibrigen deutschen 
Ldndern. Dresden, Risse, 1982. 133 pp. 

Deals with the origin, organisation, and legal status of the Chamber of Agri- 
culture of the Free State of Saxony, and with the legal representation of agri- 
culture in the other German States. In addition to a bibliography of the subject, 
there is an appendix giving a complete list of laws concerning German Chambers 
of Agriculture. 











Slater, Gilbert. Currency, Credit and the Unemployment Crisis. Fabian Tract 
No. 239. London, Fabian Society, 1982. 15 pp. 2d. 










Social Science Research Council. Eighth Annual Report, 1931-1932. New 
York, 1932. 47 pp. 







South African Institute for Medical Research. Annual Report for the Year 1931. 
Johannesburg, 1932. 65 pp., illustr. 


Special mention may be made of the pages in this report which deal with the 
work of the Department of Industrial Hygiene. The research carried out includes 
a study of the action of intractable dusts on the lungs, using the method of 
: intratracheal injections ; studies on underground humidity in the mines of the 
iq Witwatersrand ; studies on methods of dust estimation ; and studies directed 
towards standardising practice in the use of the konimeter. The staff of the Mine 
Air Committee is also concerned with work on behalf of the International Labour 
Office, as suggested at the International Silicosis Conference of 1930, and is seek- 
4 ing a method for the estimation of air-borne dust that will yield returns compar- 
i able with each other wherever it may be used. The method should determine 
; phthisis-producing dust not only in the chemical sense but also in terms of size- 
frequency of particles. 
















Toniolo, Carlo. I! progresso tecnico e le ore di lavoro. Communicazioni al Rotary 
di Genova, 20 Dicembre 1932. 16 pp. 










Union suisse du Commerce et de l’Industrie. Rapport sur le commerce et indus- 
trie de la Suisse en 1931. Zurich, 1982. vir + 272 pp. 







Valk, Dr. W. L. Werkverschaffing is mogelijk en dringend noodzakelijk. The 
Hague, W. P. van Stockum en Zoon, 1932. 44 pp. 


To remedy the present unemployment Dr. Valk argues that it is essential to 
: arrest the general fall in prices, and that, in order to do so, it is both possible and 
necessary to undertake important public works. 














Van der Kerken, Georges. La crise économique en Afrique belge. Situation 
actuelle eb perspectives d’avenir. Brussels, Emile menginats Paris, Recueil Sirey, 
1931. xm + 109 pp. 
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Varga, Etienne. Le développement économique de la Hongrie mutilée. Reprinted 
teen the Journal de la Société hongroise de statistique, 1982, Nos. 1-2. Budapest, 
1982. 42 pp. 


Varlet, J. Paul Lafargue, théoricien du marzisme. Textes choisis, annotés 
et préfacés. Bibliothéque marxiste No. 16. Paris, Editions sociales internationales, 
1933. 189 pp. 12 frs. 


Verband christlicher Gewerkschaften fiir den tschechoslowakischen Staat. 
Die christlichen Gewerkschaften. Bericht tiber die Jahre 1929, 1930, 1931. Zwittau, 
1932. 210 pp. 

Contains an account of the development of production in the different industries 
in Czechoslovakia, and of the economic development of the country, social policy, 
legislation, and trade union activities during the period 1929-1931. 


Verband der Arzte Deutschlands (Hartmannbund). Das neue Kassenarzirecht 
nach der Notverordnung vom 3. Dezember 1931. Herausgegeben und erliutert von 
Dr. Wilhelm SonNENBERG. Leipzig, 1932. 175 pp. 


Verbond van Nederlandsche Werkgevers. Zesde Verlag Juli 1931 - Juli 1932. 
The Hague, 1932. 156 pp. 

This report, which deals with all the economic and social questions of interest 
to Dutch employers, devotes several pages to the International Labour Organis- 
ation. It recalls the death of Albert Thomas, ,“ the soul of the International 
Labour Office ’’, and all that his loss means for the movement in favour of inter- 
national labour legislation. It also refers to the death of Mgr. Nolens, who was 
an outstanding figure in international circles and had devoted a large part of his 
activities to international social questions. 

The report then considers the work of the Sixteenth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, noting the attention it gave to economic questions, 
and deploring the tendency of numerous speakers to look to an ever higher degree 
of State socialism for the solution of present difficulties. It then discusses the 
resolutions adopted, in particular those on hours of work and on the participation 
of the International Labour Organisation in economic conferences. It concludes 
with a short review of the other decisions reached : the Draft Convention and 
Recommendation concerning the age of admission of children to non-industrial 
occupations, the revision of the “ Dockers’ ” Convention, and the first discussions 
on the abolition of fee-charging employment agencies and invalidity, old-age, 
and widows’ and orphans’ insurance, with a view to the adoption of Draft Con- 
ventions or Recommendations at the 1933 Session. 


Volmer, Dr. Hans. Der freiwillige Arbeitsdienst auf der Grundlage der Ver- 
ordnung vom 16. Juli 1932. Arbeit und Gemeinschaft. Schriftenreihe fiir Arbeits- 
dienst, Arbeitsbeschaffung, Arbeitsmarktpolitik. Herausgeber: Dr. FiscHer. 
Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1932. 112 pp. 3 marks. 

The German voluntary labour service has been considerably developed as a 
means of combating unemployment. After an introduction giving a short survey 
of the relevant legislation, this pamphlet reproduces the texts of the Decrees 
concerning voluntary labour service, in particular the fundamental Decree of 
16 July 1932 and the Decrees relating to its application. The second part of the 
pamphlet contains a commentary on the Decree, the third gives an account of 
the organisation and procedure of voluntary labour service, and the fourth deals 
with voluntary labour service and land settlement. 


Wagemann, Ernst. Geld- und Kreditreform. Staatswissenschaftliche Zeit- 
fragen. Herausgegeben von Ernst WAGEMANN. In Verbindung mit W. von Mort- 
LENDORFF und QO. von ZWIEDINECKSUDENHORST. Heft 1. Berlin, Reimar 
Hobbing, 1932. 66 pp. 


Webb, Sidney and Beatrice. Methods of Social Study. London, New York, 
Toronto, Longmans Green, 1932. vi1+263 pp. 

The authors describe for the assistance of the would-be social investigator 
their own methods and experience in the systematic study of social facts. 
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Weber, Max. Un impét fédéral de crise. Bibliothéque syndicale éditée par l’Union 
syndicale suisse. Fascicule 4. La Chaux-de-Fonds, Imprimerie coopérative, 
1932. 23 pp. 

Also published in German. 


Welch, Henry J., and Miles, Georges H. Industrial Psychology in Practice, 
London, Pitman, 1932. xm1+249 pp., illustr. 7s. 6d. 

This book supplies information in a simple and popular form on the principles 
and practice of industrial psychology. The first part is devoted to the health of 
the worker and the improvement of working conditions. It deals with the reduc- 
tion of fatigue, environmental conditions (lighting, heating and ventilation, noise), 
accidents, and the internal economy of undertakings. The second part relates 
to the selection and training of workers. 


Wells, H. G. After Democracy. Addresses and Papers on the Present World 
Situation. London, Watts, 1932. vir + 248 pp. 

This collection of essays is designed to show the trend of world changes and 
to determine the relative value of different types of educational, social and political 
activity. The author emphasises in particular the necessity of world economic 
organisation and of a new world monetary system. 


Wirlandner, Stephan. Kartelle und Konzerne. Ihre Wirkung auf die Wirtschaft. 
Bund der Freien Gewerkschaften Osterreichs. Bildungsausschuss. Materialien Nr. 4. 
Vienna. 15 pp. 


Zangger, Dr. H. Die Gasschutzfrage. Berne, Hans Huber, 1933. 132 pp. 6 frs. 

Pamphlet dealing with protection against poisonous gases, in war and in in- 
dustry. The first part describes the principles on which protection is based. The 
second and by far the most important part describes the risks, the sources, and 
the different forms of gas poisoning and their detection. The third part deals 
with gas masks and the problem of the filtration and neutralisation of poisonous 
gases. 

Zeuthen, Dr. F. Arbejdslosheden. Reprinted from Sociglt Tidskrift, September 
1932, pp. 305-337. Oslo. 

Examines the growth of unemployment in different countries, its causes and 
the means adopted or proposed to combat it. 


Zwiazek Rewizyjny Spéldzielni Wojskowych. Statystyka spéldzielni wojsko- 
wych za rok 1931. Warsaw, 1932. 56 pp. 
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